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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


HIS book will with justice be considered a 
collection of disjecta membra. It is published 
with the frank admission that some things in it would 
have been put differently, had it been written, so to 
speak, at one sitting. Yet there is unity in the 
subject, and, the author would fain hope, sufficient 
unity in the treatment of the different parts of it, 
here brought under attention, to engage the reader’s 
continuous interest. 

The book is designed mainly for young theological 
students, yet it will, perhaps, not be found on the 
whole too technical for laymen who are interested in 
theology. The disjointed character of the book is not 
altogether due to the fact that one whose pen must 
be engaged mainly in writing sermons can hardly be 
expected to write treatises of scientific theology. It 


may be set down also to the author’s theory that 
v 
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young learners may in some ways be best helped by 
older students, who neither are nor wish to be 
considered authorities but only learners. 

The matters here touched upon belong to a region 
of biblical theology, which still in a marked degree 
engages the attention of leading theologians both in 
and beyond English-speaking countries, and even a 
learner may be allowed to say with confidence that 
the last word has not yet been spoken regarding the 
effect of this scrutiny upon our understanding of what 
is central in the New Testament. Yet, conceivably, 
there may be most real progress where there is least 
pretension to finality of judgment. 

The Papers composing this volume are arranged 
chronologically. The last therefore represents in some 
ways most faithfully the author’s present mind. If 
inconsistencies are pointed out between it and the 
preceding papers, the author will not be disconsolate. 
He will seek rest in the thought or hope that he has 
grown. That rest would indeed not be illusory, if it 
could be felt that the growth was, even only in intel- 
lectual respects, towards the “measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” 

He can only say that the desire of such growth has 


been near to his heart ever since, some fifteen years 
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ago, he began to devote attention to the matters which 
occupy this book. 

The present volume may be considered a sequel to 
the Eschatology of Jesus (Melrose, London), the first 
edition of which was published in 1904. The 
Eschatology has now reached a third edition. Is it 
too much for the author and the publisher to hope 
that the Sequel may meet with a similarly kind 
reception ? 

Special thanks are due to Messrs. T. & T. Clark and 
Messrs. Otto Schulze & Co. respectively for liberty to 
republish the matter contained in Papers II. and IV. 


Broucuty Ferry, May 1908. 
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THE TERMS LIFE AND DEATH 


IN THE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


The following paper was read to the Society of Historecal 
Theology, Oxford, May 1905. 


THE TERMS LIFE AND DEATH IN THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


Y first duty is to acknowledge my grateful sense 

of the undeserved honour this Society has done 

me in admitting me to its membership. To this 
acknowledgment I have to add another, of the sense 
of fear and trembling with which I have accepted 
the even less deserved honour of being asked to 
address its members on some topic of historical 
theology. I accede to this request, because I am 
able to interpret it as an act of grace in which you 
express willingness to listen to and help one who is 
among you only as a layman among scholars, bringing 
not contributions but at most only suggestions and 
difficulties. The matters mainly occupying this paper 
were originally embodied in an essay written on the 
occasion of the publishing of the late Dr. A. B. 
Davidson’s book on the Theology of the Old Testament. 
This essay naturally bore the marks of the some- 
what exclusive fascination of that remarkable book. 
These marks are, I trust pardonably, hardly effaced 
even from its present form. I state what I believe 
to be the facts regarding the OT conceptions of 
life and death in my own way; but so far as the 
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essay deals directly with these, and states these 
correctly, it probably contains nothing that is not ex- 
pressed with more felicity, and needless to say with 
more knowledge, in Dr. Davidson’s book. The object 
of the essay, beyond the statement of these facts, is 
to ask what bearing they have on those that corre- 
spond to them in the NT, and this question I propose 
to leave in the main to be discussed by you. 

When one goes fresh from the impression of the 
hopes and warnings of the New Testament to the study 
of the conceptions of life and death in the Old, one is 
at once struck with two things: (1) The comparative 
sparseness of the references to a life after death; 
and (2) the fragmentary and even self-contradictory 
character of what seems to be taught. 

Without at present pausing to give examples, we 
may set over against these impressions two considera- 
tions which must be kept in view. ‘The one is that 
the OT literature is the literature of a nation rather 
thanachurch. The nation no doubt is a theocracy, and 
tends to become a church, but within OT limits it never 
quite reaches this point. It is natural, therefore, that 
in the main track of OT feeling and thought it is the 
nation not the individual that is prominent. It is the 
nation that remains and is immortal, while individuals 
and generations pass. I do not think it can be 
shown that any OT writer ever contemplated a 
consummation of the Kingdom of God of which the 
centre (or at the least a part of the centre) was not 
the nation of Israel, brought to perfection through 
obedience to the covenant, 
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There is thus, in the entire OT mode of conceiving 
even the greatest things, a certain this-worldness. The 
kingdom of the last times may come from heaven, yet 
its resting place is the earth. The blessings are but 
magnified forms of blessings already known upon 
earth. I suppose it will not be doubted that this 
points to a limit set to OT thinking, but we are 
apt to forget that it points also to its strength. It 
points to the vivid realisation the men of the OT 
must have had of the presence of God here and now. 
They did not distinguish, as we do, between the world 
on this side the grave and the world on that. The 
distinction important to them is that between this 
world with God and this world without Him, between 
the man who attains swift ruin by following his own 
empty counsels, and the man who fears God, keeps His 
commandments, and is visibly His friend. 

The other important consideration of a general kind 
is, that we must regard the OT as a book of beginnings. 
Its greatness lies at least as much in its implicit 
promises as in the actual application of principles. It 
has a conception of God, and of life in fellowship 
with God, that will not fit in altogether with the 
framework of visibility ; and when, in the disasters that 
overtake the nation, the frame totters and threatens to 
collapse, men who hold these conceptions or whom 
they possess are thrown in upon themselves; and, in 
the fierceness of the conflict between their hope in God 
and the overwhelming trouble, fragments of truth are 
struck from the shield of their faith which lie unrelated 
or even in seeming mutual contradiction in the OT 
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record, but yet are the destined parts of a new structure 
to be completed in a new time. Ifa man of the NT 
may speak of seeing in part, we cannot be surprised 
that fragmentariness should mark the vision of the 
seers of the Old. 

When men are caught and held by truth which 
is in its totality larger than they can articulately think 
or express, it is a sign that the living Eternal One 
has spoken to them and will speak again. 

An historical revelation is made “in many parts 
and in many ways”; but the last thing to be looked for 
in it is a series of speculations, regarding the most 
important matters, expressed in carefully balanced 
propositions. The habit of analysis, with a view to 
higher synthesis, is not natural to the Hebrew mind. 
It restrains or has no curiosity about the meta- 
physical being of God, or the nature of man’s soul 
considered separately from his body, or even (in any 
great degree) as to what is to happen in the future. 
It views life as a present whole, emphasising the 
corporate side of it and finding God in it as its 
heart and hope. The consideration of all these 
circumstances necessarily affects our attitude to the 
matter in hand. 

1. On the one side we shall expect to find certain 
presuppositions regarding life and death, common to 
the race and largely also to the time of the OT 
writers, about whose truth or limitations it does not 
naturally occur to them to inquire. These presupposi- 
tions it does not seem proper to consider as part 
of the distinctive OT revelation. They are modes of 
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conception common more or less to the OT writers 
and other ancients. 

2. The truths, on the other hand, contained or 
suggested in the OT, which theologians will naturally 
refer to the category of revelation, are rather a dis- 
turbance than a corroboration of the above-mentioned 
presuppositions—the disturbance being caused not 
by mere intellectual curiosity but by the pressure 
of tribulation. 

I. I must now crave very earnestly the patience of 
the learned in going over—by way of illustrating 
these propositions—some ground very familiar to 
them. I enter this ground partly, at least, in the hope 
that the experts in the canonical and extra-canonical 
literature may graciously correct me where I go wrong. 

I do not propose to treat the conceptions of life 
and death in the OT with formal separateness. To 
the Hebrew, as to us all, the thought that came 
naturally about death was that it was the opposite of 
life. It will be found I believe to be best, at least 
in the first instance, to reach a view of the Hebrew 
average thoughts about life by considering his average 
thoughts about death. 

1. The thought or presupposition natural to a 
Hebrew regarding a person who had died was that he 
had gone to the under-world of Sheol,* which was a 

*Job 10%: ‘‘A land of thick darkness, as darknessitself. A land of the 
shadow of death, without any order, and where the light is as darkness.” 
Ezek, 3214* esp. v.41 (of Egypt and Assyria) who are—‘‘even her 
and the daughters of the famous nation ”—cast down ‘‘ unto the nether 


parts of the earth; they are gone down, they lie still, even the 
uncircumcised, slain by the sword.” 
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hollow place somewhere in the heart of the earth. 
Sheol was the opposite of the upper world. It was 
not the land of the living, but those who were there 
were not dead in the sense of being non-existent. 
They were persons cut off from all relations with 
man and God. Still they continued in an existence 
that was not full-blooded life and is not called life. 
It was a pale reflection of life, and the way in which 
it was conceived seems to arise simply from the work- 
ing of the imagination upon the observed total 
phenomenon of death.* <A certain emphasis was 
naturally laid upon the appearance of the body and 
the circumstances of burial, but it is a radical mistake 
to suppose that these were separated from other 
aspects such as those we should call moral or spiritual. 
The Hebrew did not even think, much less ¢magine in 
compartments. His mind worked freely on the total 
phenomenon which we, human beings, observe and 
call death. Such a passage as the magnificent one in 
Isa. 14,+ regarding the descent into Sheol of the King 
of Babylon, where shadowy kings sit on shadowy 
thrones and welcome their compeer as one who had 

* Ps. 88% ; “Wilt Thou show wonders to the dead? Shall the 
Rephaim arise and praise Thee? Shall Thy loving-kindness be de- 
clared in the grave (29p)? Or Thy faithfulness in Abaddon? Shall 


Thy wonders be known in the dark, and Thy righteousness in the 
land of forgetfulness ?”’ 


+ Isa. 14°: ‘‘Sheol from beneath is moved for thee (the King of 
Babylon) to meet thee at thy coming: it stirreth up the dead for thee, 
even all the chief ones of the earth; it hath raised up from their 
thrones all the kings of the nations. All they shall answer and say 


unto thee, Art thou also become weak as we? art thou become like 
unto us?” 
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become “weak” as one of them, shows how freely the 
mind did work. 

2. Yet it is possible to indicate one or two common 
and constant features of the Hebrew conception of 
death. 

a. Thus the departed were conceived as existing in a 
soul, which, though separate from the body might still 
be the bearer of the personality. _Necromancy proves 
the presence of the idea that in certain circumstances 
there might be communication with an inhabitant of 
Sheol.* 

b. No discrimination was made between the good 
and the evil in Sheol. Their lot was thesame. “There 
the wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary 
are at rest. The prisoners hear not the voice of the 
taskmaster, and the small and the great are there, 
and the servant is free from his master” (Job 3!"#-), 

Before NT times, indeed, there appeared the con- 
ception of a place of punishment in Sheol, namely, 
Gehenna. But, while the materials of the conception 
of Gehenna are borrowed from the passage in Isa 66, 
where the citizens of the perfected Jerusalem look out 
on the perpetual witness of the destruction of trans- 
gressors,} there is no trace in the OT of the idea, that 
there is a place in Sheol reserved for the punishment 
of transgressors. On the other hand, I should like to 
be informed by those who are experts in the extra- 

* Job 26°: ‘‘The Rephaim tremble beneath the waters and the in- 
habitants thereof. Sheol is naked before Him and Abaddon hath no 
covering” (cf. Ps. 139). For necromancy, see especially 1 Sam. 28. 


+ Isa, 66%: ‘‘They shall go forth, and look on the carcases of the 
men that have transgressed against Me, for their worm shall not die.” 
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canonical apocalyptic literature whether there is not 
ground for saying that by the time the conception of 
Gehenna was formed, that of Sheol, in the old popular 
sense, was receding into dimness. When Sheol had 
come to be considered a place where, at least, the 
eminently righteous and holy ones of God, especially 
those who had suffered in the cause, could not be 
detained,* when, as in Enoch,t underworld spaces, 
illuminated by columns of fire, are spoken of as places 
into which guilty Jewish rulers and their guilty 
subjects (“ shepherds” and “ sheep”) are cast, it seems 
as though, even in the popular conception, the whole 
space of Sheol were being converted into a place 
partly of hopeless torment and perhaps partly also of 
disciplinary reform.} 

c. The inhabitants of Sheol were regarded as shut 
off from intercourse with the world or knowledge of 
it. They did not know even what they might most 
be expected to know. “Their sons come to honour, 
but they know it not; they are brought low, but he 
perceiveth it not of them.”§ They are in a land of 
darkness and forgetfulness.|| 

d. It is an interesting sign of the naive concrete- 


* Ps. 861%: ‘Great is Thy mercy towards me, for Thou hast de- 
livered my soul from Sheol (beneath)—7:ana bikyin.” 

t+ Enoch 9078, cf. in Charles’ edition his note on 271. Charles 
mentions that, in later Judaism, Gehenna was considered the purgatory 
of faithless Jews, but the ‘‘place of eternal perdition for the 
Gentiles.” 

£ Ps. 63°: ‘Those that seek my soul to destroy it, shall go to the 
lower parts of the earth (ysi mnnna).” 

§ Job 142, 

|| Isa. 8828: ‘Sheol cannot praise Thee, death cannot celebrate Thee. 
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ness of the Hebrew mind, which I mention only in 
passing, that it seems unable to rid itself of the idea 
of some link of conscious pain connecting the dead 
person with his decaying body. One meets the same 
kind of thing doubtless among the Greeks and Romans 
and other ancients; but these, if I mistake not, solely 
in connection with bodies unburied. But there are 
passages here and there in the OT which seem to 
show that the Hebrew conception was not thus 
limited. Thus in Job 14, after denying to the dead 
man knowledge of what is happening to his own 
children, Job adds (v.”"): “Only for himself his flesh 
hath pain, and for himself his soul mourneth.” 

é. I have reserved the most important point to 
the last. What made death really terrible to the OT 
saint was the feeling that in Sheol he would be shut 
off from Jehovah. One instance may suffice. In 
Ps. 39 the writer prays for recovery from sickness in 
order that his sojourn with Jehovah may be prolonged.* 
Human life is a brief, happy visit, paid to Jehovah, the 
living God, but the visit comes to an end. The most a 
man can obtain is to have the time of his stay prolonged. 

II. An importance greater than what one im- 
mediately observes attaches to this idea. It is in 


They that go down into the pit cannot hope for Thy truth. The 
living, the living, he shall praise Thee, as I do this day.” Ps. 6%: 
**O Lord, deliver my soul. Save me, for Thy loving-kindness’ sake. 
In death there is no remembrance of Thee: In Sheol who shall give 
Thee thanks.” 

* Ps, 39124 ; ‘‘ Hear my prayer, O Lord, and give ear unto my cry, for 
I am astranger with Thee, a sojourner, as all my fathers were. O spare 
me, that I may recover strength before I go hence and be no more.” 
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the protest against the application of it to the case 
of the righteous that we may find the value of the 
OT contribution to that conception of life which 
appears in the New. For the protest comes from 
something which, in the degree in which it was 
present was really characteristic of the Hebrew, and 
was a sign of the revelation that had come to him. 
A time came when it was felt that while death 
might be the grim relentless shepherd of the foolish 
who forgot God, and dreamt that their houses should 
continue for ever, the same could not be true of the 
meek ones of the earth who had their portion in God. 

1. This protest was extorted by bitter experience— 
national and personal—of the inequalities of life. It 
arose from what we should call the Hebrew’s moral 
consciousness, but which it is truer to the Hebrew 
spirit to call rather his consciousness of God or of his 
relation to God. We feel, of course, no difficulty in 
understanding why such a protest should arise. Our 
difficulty is to understand why it arose so late. The 
solution seems to lie partly in the corporate view of 
life, which made it comparatively easy for the Hebrew 
to refrain from disturbing himself about his personal 
fate, so long as he could see the pledge of the divine 
faithfulness in the prosperous continuity of the nation. 

But it lay partly also in what we may call the 
concreteness of the Hebrew mind. Life to the Hebrew 
was not so much a thing that he reflected upon— 
still less a thing which he attempted to define—as 
a thing that he saw. When his mind went beyond 
what it saw, the process was rather one of imagining 
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than one of reasoning. It was thinking in pictures, 
that linked themselves spontaneously to the observed 
circumstances of life and death, and became in the 
higher personalities what we might call intwitions. 

2. If the question is asked, whether this habit: of 
mind can be defended against a charge of superficiality, 
or of judging by sight, the answer seems to be that 
the representative Hebrew saw more in visible life 
and death than the ordinary man. The more that he 
saw was God, or at any rate more of God. In other 
words, his view of life and death was in an intense 
and exclusive degree moral. When the Hebrew saw 
a man, like the hero of the Prologue and Epilogue 
of the Book of Job—healthy, wealthy, respected, and 
long-lived —he saw instinctively in the qualities 
represented by these adjectives the proof of the man’s 
righteousness. He saw also the proof of his being 
in favour with God. Even his death was scarcely 
to be lamented, for he died full of years and honour. 
He was gathered to his fathers, and his children rose 
up to call him blessed. 

3. The reference to the Book of Job serves indeed 
immediately to remind us of the protest against the 
sufficiency of this view of things which arose in the 
Hebrew mind, under pressure of the fact that the 
righteous too are troubled—it might be at times in 
proportion to their righteousness; but the elaborate- 
ness of the protest, its hesitating combinations of 
seeming contradictions, and the (to our modern mind) 
curiously alien Epilogue of the Book, show how hard 
(or even impossible) it was for the Hebrew mind, even 
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at the late date of the Book of Job, to read anything 
into either life or death that went beyond what was 
visible. Now something more was involved in this 
disability than the Hebrew’s lack of faculty for ab- 
stract thinking. His prety was involved in it. There 
was an Unseen which he read and always read into both 
life and death. It was God—His reward in the full 
life of the righteous, His wrath or vengeance in the 
miserable or abruptly ended life of the transgressor. 


Before leaving this section, I would venture to throw 
out the question whether we have even yet learnt to 
do full justice to the Hebrew concreteness of view. 
Starting with the view natural to us, that the larger 
part of life and death is what we do not see, and, thus, 
conscious almost without argument of the limitations 
of the Hebrew view, have we not largely ignored the 
fact that, in the evolution of his history, the Hebrew 
discovered in himself a consciousness of these limita- 
tions, and that while he, nevertheless, fell back upon 
them, it was in such a way as to carry with him not 
only the memory but also the worth of his previous 
protest? Beyond this have we done justice to the 
fact that the same concreteness of view, with much 
the same tendency both to transcend its limitations 
and to fall back upon them, is represented in the NT ? 

4. Recent literature on this subject leaves one with 
the impression that the average student of the NT 
tends to fail in his apprehension of the meaning of 
its great words, especially the words “life” and 
“death,” in proportion as he neglects to penetrate to 
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their radical connotations in the OT. It is true that 
the delay of the consummation of all things—a delay 
that was, one might almost say, beyond the conception 
as well as the expectation of the NT writers—has given 
an agnostic cast to our modern mind in regard to that 
larger part of “life” and “death” which we do not 
see. What we have so long not seen we seem to have 
come near ceasing to expect to see. May it not be 
possible to recover the keenly expectant attitude that 
was begun in OT times and was universally maintained 
by the early Christians? May we not look to find 
even in this mortal experience some fore-court of the 
Holy of Holies, in which, as through a rent veil, we 
shall foresee the marriage—after long betrothal—of 
faith and sight ? 

III. If such questions are to be seriously pressed, 
it is obviously important to inquire whether any help 
towards answering them is to be derived from a study 
of how similar or analogous questions were met and 
answered in the development of faith within the OT. 
I pass on, therefore, briefly to notice the adumbrations 
to the doctrine of a life beyond death that arose in the 
Hebrew mind in process of history. I premise with 
the general remark that, as the corporate and concrete 
view of life, already referred to as natural to the 
Hebrew mind, may be held responsible for the com- 
paratively late origin of these adumbrations, so the 
tribulations, national and personal, which shook confi- 
dence in the adequacy of this mode of view, may be 
considered the occasion of their further development. 

Although it may easily be misleading, we may venture 
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on a classification of the matter to be referred to under 
the two heads of individual and national. Under the 
former we may include lyric utterances like Pss. 16, 
73, 90, under the latter I propose to include (in the 
one case with very scant appropriateness) the rele- 
vant utterances of the Wisdom Literature and of the 
Prophets. Underlying all the utterances there is the 
general doctrine that the world is a moral constitu- 
tion. This means that with the good it is good and 
with the evil it is evil. Anything that suggests the 
quasi-finality of the modern distinction between 
ethical and physical good or evil is to the Hebrew a 
problem, or perhaps we should say a pain, which is 
never quite solved or removed. 

1. The lyrical utterances (of which Pss. 16 and 73 
may be taken as specimens) are to be considered as 
protests of individual pious souls against the dis- 
solubleness of the bond with God. It is felt and 
passionately stated that God will see to the main- 
tenance of the bond, the God who is the God of the 
living, not of the dead. 

These lyric utterances do not amount to an articu- 
lated doctrine of another life, still less to a doctrine 
of resurrection. The sentence, “God is not the God 
of the dead,” uttered or quoted by our Lord, might be 
considered in itself a mere OT commonplace, meaning 
that God could have no relations with those who were 
dead. Our Lord’s use of it sets the seal of His ap- 
proval on what was felt even in OT times—namely, 
that if that was the case, the righteous dead must 
in some way rise to life. In so far as an utterance 
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like Ps. 16 may be considered to grapple in detail 
with the problem, all that it hints at is a way of 
escape available for the righteous from the naturally 
presupposed fate of confinement in Sheol. 

IT am disposed to agree with the view that finds 
in Ps. 73, taken in connection with what is said 
about Enoch,* an indication of the view that the 
reward of special saintship is rapture into the 
presence of God without the taste of death. 

2. The most interesting of the lyrical utterances 
is Job 19, the analysis of which is among the great 
things of Davidson’s great book. We see here most 
clearly the limits natural to OT vision, we see also 
most vividly the suffering and struggle of a soul 
faithfully accepting these limits, yet triumphantly 
protesting against their finality. 

Job regards his malady as mortal. He accepts 
the fact that he is doomed to die. He accepts also 
the fact that he is dying for his sins, though, being 
conscious of rectitude, he knows not for what sins. 
The Judge who condemns him is God, and the sentence 
is death. Yet he carries an appeal from the God 
who works in the visible sphere and is dooming him 
to visible death, to the same God conceived as in- 
visible who is yet to appear on earth as his vindicator, 
and whom he will see with his own eyes. There is 
nothing higher than this in the OT. Is there any- 
thing more than the fulfilment of it in the New ? 

3. A word on the Wisdom Literature. It is really 
inappropriate to designate it as national in a sense 


* Gen. 574, 
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opposite to indwidual. The literature belongs, 
generally speaking, to a period when the national 
fortunes were far from brilliant, and is conceived in 
a spirit of resignation to adverse providence that 
might almost be called sullen. A more appropriate 
heading would be the word reflective. For there 
is at least a genuine effort in these writings to vin- 
dicate the ways of Providence, on the basis of fixed 
moral principles. The vindication is imperfect in the 
way of being rather on the negative than on the 
positive side. It justifies the sufferings of Israel, on 
the ground that evil comes to the evil; it may even be 
said to anticipate the Pauline doctrine, that by the law 
is the knowledge of sin, but it fails to account for 
the sufferings of the righteous. 

4. In the hope of raising discussion, and receiving 
instruction, I venture here to ask whether it is not 
a correct reading of the OT history (at this period) 
to say that the successors of the Wisdom writings 
were those of the Apocalyptic class, and that the 
failure of the Wisdom writers to vindicate the 
ways of Providence in the visible sphere prepared 
the way for a class of writers, of which the author 
of Daniel is the most conspicuous example, who 
shook themselves free from the depressing atmosphere 
of mere resignation, and boldly sought the vindication 
of Providence on, so to speak, a national scale, in a 
wonderland beyond the clouds, whence the Kingdom 
would come to the saints who, amid dire oppression, 
kept covenant with the God of gods. With all its 
fictitious elements, the Book of Daniel may fairly be 
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considered the last word of the OT on the problem 
of death and the hereafter. Without it and the 
literature modelled upon it the views of these matters 
presupposed in the NT would be, historically speaking, 
unintelligible. 

5. But the apocalyptic solution, while in its way 
thorough-going, laboured under the disadvantage of 
being a solution that referred the case, not only to 
the future but to the region of wonderland. No 
doubt the region of faith in the living God must 
always have on its border the region of wonderland, 
but religious men have always implicitly believed that 
they can cross the border and penetrate to some extent 
the interior of wonderland here and now. Before 
the writers of Apocalypse there were prophets in 
Israel, and while the former were unknown persons, 
who wrote under the assumed names of bygone heroes 
and saints, the latter were the known and inspired 
leaders of the hour. 

Recent literature on the NT directs attention to 
the paradox, or rather distinction within a unity, of the 
kingdom that both is and is yet to be. The equivalent 
of this paradox in the OT is divided between apocalypse 
and prophecy. While the futuristic aspect of the 
kingdom receives exclusive attention in apocalypse, 
the superior sanity of prophecy is shown in the fact that 
in it the distinction between present and future is a 
vanishing one. The power of the prophet lies in 
the fact that he sees, and is able to make some 
others see, that a future of new and deathless hope 
is contained in the womb of the present, for God is 
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still the Holy and the Living One in the midst of 
His people. 

6. I close this hasty outline of OT development 
with a very brief illustration of this, in the doctrines 
of two prophets who cannot, in respect of time, have 
been far apart from each other. I mean Ezekiel and 
the prophet or prophets who may, for our purpose, 
appear under the one name of Deutero-Isaiah. 

In regard to Ezekiel, the point to be specially 
noticed is the importance he attaches to the responsi- 
bilities and possibilities of the individual soul. He 
does not indeed contemplate a future of the theocracy 
in which Jewish nationality will have no commanding 
place. His point of view resembles that of John the 
Baptist. The message of his vision of the dry bones,* 
that rise up clothed in flesh, means pretty much what 
the Baptist meant when he said, “ God ws able of these 
stones to raise up children to Abraham.” Only it is 
addressed, not to vain legalists who haughtily mono- 
polise the divine promises, but to a generation of 
Israelites who feel that they have inherited the sins of 
their fathers, and must bear their condemnation even 
to the point of national death. Ezekiel’s message is 
to the effect that the nation is not dead, so long as 
there are individuals in it who keep covenant with 
God. The children’s teeth need not be set on edge, 
although the fathers have eaten sour grapes. 

Insistence on this doctrine meant necessarily the 
laying of an unwonted emphasis on the worth of 
individual effort, and on the grace of God to, indi- 

* Kzek, 37. 
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viduals who turn whole-heartedly to Him. Yet 
Ezekiel does not carry out his doctrine to its full 
consequences. He speaks always as an Israelite to 
Israelites, and if his vision of the dry bones necessarily 
conveys to our minds the picture of the literal 
resurrection of literally dead individuals, what is 
really present to Ezekiel’s mind is rather the resurrec- 
tion of a dead nation. The fact-basis of his doctrine 
is the perception of individual Israelites actually alive 
and keeping covenant with God. If individuals rise 
and live amid the general death, why not also the 
nation which, after all, is made up of individuals ? 

If something like this is the doctrine of Ezekiel, 
may we not see a needed complement to it in the 
utterances regarding the “Servant of the Lord” in 
Deutero-Isaiah. Consider for a moment the problem 
pressing on men like Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. It 
was not at all the problem, why do transgressors 
suffer? It was not even solely, though it was largely, 
why do the righteous suffer? The main question was 
rather, Why is the punishment prolonged from genera- 
tion to generation? Will the Lord be angry with His 
people for ever? Is there no time set for the 
accomplishing of the transgression? Ezekiel’s answer 
was a passionate assertion, in the teeth of seeming fact, 
that one generation did not suffer for the sins of its 
predecessor. ach generation, even each unit of a 
generation, had its own chance. In this, no doubt, 
Ezekiel uttered a great truth. But in this bare form 
it was far from being the whole truth. It left 
unexplained the continued suffering of righteous 
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individuals, great often in proportion to their right- 
eousness, while the promised marvel of the new nation 
clothing itself in flesh and blood upon the dry bones 
of the old remained unfulfilled. 

May it not be said that—so far as these difficulties 
may be settled on OT ground—we have the settle- 
ment of them in Deutero-Isaiah’s doctrine of the 
Servant of the Lord. ‘The heart of that doctrine seems 
to be that there is an element in the nation, namely, 
the righteous and lowly-minded in it who tremble 
at the word of God, yet are full of compassion for the 
transgressors among the people—who, just through 
their willing suffering for sins not their own, are 
executing a calling of the Lord to expiate the guilt 
of their brethren, and so redeem the nation from the 
divine curse. 

One may, of course, object to this doctrine, that it 
is in another way just as fragmentary and unsatisfying 
as the wonder-vision of Ezekiel. Were there any in 
Israel, one may ask, so righteous as to expiate their 
own sins, let alone those of others? In an abstract, 
dogmatic point of view the objection is doubtless 
unanswerable. Yet if we are willing, with the 
Hebrew believer, to take life in the concrete, and to 
find the measure of truth within and not without the 
experience of life—assuming that at the heart of life, 
even as we know it, there is God—it seems to me that 
we may look for an answer to this objection in two 
directions. The one is the direction of history and 
experience, the other is the direction of the ¢deal. 

Historically it «s true that the righteous in Israel 
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bore and expiated the sin of the transgressors, in so 
far as sin can be visibly borne and visibly expiated. 
Israel. was redeemed through her righteous sufferers, in 
the OT sense of redemption, just as to this day sinful 
men are redeemed in the same way and degree by 
their less sinful brethren. 

The other direction is the direction of the ideal. 
The OT was, after all, not confined to its natural 
sphere of visibility. The Holy One was really in the 
midst of His people, and, because He was in them and 
with them, their suffering for sin, under His call and 
discipline, contained the promise and pledge of an 
expiation, whose motive, essence, and power lay with 
Himself alone. 

IV. Assuming this hasty sketch of the Hebrew view 
of life and death—as regards their average meaning 
and as regards the development and transcendence of 
that meaning—to be roughly correct, what light does 
it throw upon corresponding matters in the New ? 
May we, eg., find in it any strength for resistance 
against a style of criticism which seems not only to 
take superfluous fat but healthful flesh from our 
Christian hope in life and death. 

These are matters on which I should like to be 
informed by you. Speaking as a believer in the 
living, self-revealing God, and in the finality of His 
self-revelation in the life historical and eternal of 
Jesus Christ, I wish, in a closing sentence or two, to 
indicate—necessarily only vaguely—one or two of the 
positions of defence which it seems possible to reinforce 
from our knowledge of past revelation in theOT. Iwould 
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refer briefly to three matters—(1) The concepts of the 
words life and death in the NT language; (2) the life 
and death of Jesus Christ; (3) the life and death of 
Christians. 

1. In his St. Paul and Protestantism * Matthew Arnold 
undertook, with characteristic confidence, to tell us what 
the apostle means by “life” and “death.” “Not,” he 
said, “the ordinary physical life and death. Death 
for him is living after the flesh—-obedience to sin ; life is 
mortifying, by the Spirit, the deeds of the flesh— 
obedience to righteousness. Such a sentence derives 
its plausibility from the double circumstance that 
Pauline words are used, and that of course to the 
Apostle Paul, as to Matthew Arnold, “life” and 
“death” were not the “ordinary physical life and 
death.” They were mainly moral and spiritual things. 
Yet how the apostle would have opened his eyes if any 
enlightened person of his own time, professing accept- 
ance of his teaching, had said to him, “By lfe I 
understand you to mean essentially only obedience 
to righteousness and by death obedience to sin.” It 
would have been to him very much as if the man had 
told him that when he (Paul) said he saw a man, he 
meant only that he had in his mind the idea of a man. 
A Society of Historical Theology may note with some 
satisfaction that only persons exempt from the discipline 
of mind which it represents could have made the 
mistake of supposing that the important ideas of 
persons so conversant with the language and spirit of 


*See Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy’s St. Paul’s Conception of the Last 
Things, p. 103. 
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the OT, as were the writers of the New, could be 
understood with precision, apart from a study of the 
corresponding concepts in the Old. In the present 
case a proper regard to the relevant historical con- 
siderations makes it plain that whatever difficulties 
the NT writers may have felt in conceiving the life 
after death, and however profoundly they may have 
felt, as undoubtedly they did feel, the difference there 
must be, even in the case of good men, between it and 
life in this world, the last thing that would with any 
probability have entered their minds would be the idea 
that it was something purely spiritual. When, ev., 
Paul says, “ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God,” it seems to me that, on the principles of 
historical theology, we may affirm, with some confidence, 
not only that what he means is that nothing mortal 
adheres to the resurrection life, but that he does not 
mean to say that there are in that life no such things 
as flesh and blood. Be that as it may, it is quite 
certain that he did not mean that the resurrection 
life was purely ghostly. It was a bona fide life, in 
the ancient scriptural sense of body, soul, and 
spirit. 

2. I should like to learn from the Society whether 
the OT theology of life and death throws any light 
upon the NT conception of Jesus Christ as the 
purchaser, bearer, and imparter of the resurrection 
life. If our Lord said, in general, that He came to 
fulfil the law and the prophets, and if, in particular, 
He found the most vital steps of the career appointed 
to the Messianic Son of Man suggested or even de- 
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picted in writings like the 22nd and the 49th Psalms, 
and like the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, we can hardly be 
wrong in saying that the NT conception of a perfectly 
Righteous One, purchasing life for His sinful and dying 
brethren, by actually dying for them, and imparting 
that life to whoever will bow himself to receive it, has 
its roots in truths developed under the OT discipline, 
and cannot be properly understood apart from them. 
No doubt the differences between the OT and the NT 
are, in the reference under consideration, as conspicuous 
as their resemblances. According to the NT, Jesus is 
not the last of the OT prophets. He is the fulfilment 
of prophecy ; but if so, prophecy must teach us how to 
understand Him. Ezekiel found the pledge of the 
resurrection of God’s people, in the presence in Israel 
of righteous individuals; Deutero-Isaiah pointed to 
an element in the nation which had actually, by the 
call and choice of Jehovah, borne in meek suffering the 
sins of the mass, and sang of some martyr-prophet who 
poured out his soul unto death and made intercession 
for the transgressors. The author of Daniel had a 
vision of the heavens opened and one like a son of 
man coming in the clouds to earth to receive an 
everlasting dominion. In the Person depicted in the 
Gospels and interpreted in the Epistles we find a 
unifying counterpart of these fragments of vision. 
Jesus builds His ékxAnoia upon the attachment of 
individuals to Himself as the Holy One of God. 
He goes forward to death, saying that He is giving 
His life a ransom for many; He associates Himself 
in the last scenes, if not habitually, with the Man of 
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Daniel’s vision.* Is it not clear that we must look to 
these and the like OT scriptures for the basal points of 
theological construction of the death and risen life of 
Jesus, in their relations to believers, which we find in 
Gospels and Epistles alike ? 

3. A last word on what, for lack of a better name, 
we may call the Christian Ethic. I had, as an under- 
graduate, the privilege of sitting under the instruction 
of the Master of Balliol, when he was Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. He 
had a way of teaching us by epigrammatic sentences, 
and these had a way of sinking into us so as to take 
root and grow. One of them was to this effect: 
“Christianity in the early time was not a philosophy, 
it was a life of Christ.” This seed has grown in me 
to the plant of the conviction that Christianity is never 
a philosophy, it is always the life of Christ. There is 
no such thing in the NT as a Christian Ethic; there is 
only the revelation of a life. This is true whether you 
base upon the Synoptic Gospels, the Johannine Gospel, 
the Pauline Epistles, or any other writing of the NT. 

The uniqueness of the teaching, so far as the ideal 
of conduct is concerned, lies in the fact that every- 
thing turns on one’s relation to the Person, Jesus. I 
believe it to be impossible to rid a sentence of even 
the Sermon on the Mount of this overwhelmingly 
personal element. For even the sayings that are 
frankly impersonal are governed by the fact that they 


* Mark 11% and parallels, including John 6%; Mark 10° 
(=Mat. 2078) ; Mark 14° and parallels, and self designation, ‘‘Son 
of Man,” passim. 
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belong to “these sayings of Mine,” on which everyone 
must build who would build on the rock. 

For present purposes, one sees this perhaps most 
clearly in the Pauline writings—say especially Phil. 
3 and Col. 3. One need not have the fine literary 
sense of Matthew Arnold to feel the ethical ring and 
elevation of the exhortation, to put off the old man 
with his deeds and to put on the new man which is 
being renewed unto (perfect) knowledge (ésriyvwars) 
after the image of Him that created him ; but I should 
like to hear from you whether— apart from any 
more spiritual qualification—it does not require a 
baptism in the spirit of the OT, much profounder than 
Arnold allowed himself, to appreciate the fact that 
when Paul said that he was crucified with Christ, and 
that not he lived but Christ lived in him, when he 
spoke of dying and rising with Christ, and of the hope 
of attaining to the resurrection of the dead, when he 
said “the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is 
eternal life,” * he betrayed not the slightest conscious- 
ness that he was speaking in figures. In plain fact, 
he was not speaking in figures except, perhaps, in the 
sense in which all language is figurative. He was 
using the only language which could express the 
reality adequately to himself and his readers, and 
which still expresses it quite adequately to Christians 
of to-day who are not given to an aggressive modern- 
ising of speech. I mean particularly that there is a 
prospective element in the connotation of the Pauline 
words life and death, unless where either expressly or 

* Gal, 2”, Col. 31#-; ep. Phil, 3194, Rom. 6”. 
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by implication the meaning is limited. Life does 
not mean simply what we realise within ourselves as 
the inseparable accompaniment of the “ righteousness 
of God by faith.” There is something still to be 
realised. We are to be clothed upon with a body 
from heaven. We are to attain the resurrection of 
the dead. Unless where the contrary is plainly 
expressed or implied, I do not think the word life is 
ever used in the NT without a prospective as well as 
an immediate sense. The same is true of the word 
death. It is so even when the death is referred to as 
a past experience. When, eg., Paul speaks of persons 
who were “dead in trespasses and sins,’* it may be 
true enough for practical purposes to say that he 
describes those who were living in a state of fatal 
indifference to the will of God; but, paradoxical as it 
may seem, it is also true to say that his real mean- 
ing is something very like the opposite of this. For 
he is speaking really, so far as the meaning of the 
word dead is concerned, from the point of view of a 
conscience acutely alive, aware that its sin has already 
set the death-power at work, and foreshadowing to 
itself an awful and inevitable end. We may feel that, 
even apart from explanations, this use of the terms 
“life” and “death” is true to the facts. But 
historical theologians are presumably people who are, 
very properly, not content to take things without 
explanations, and it may be well for them to try to 
realise how much this obliteration in language of the 
distinction between ethical and physical good and evil 
* Eph. 2). 
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owes to the Hebrew habit of taking experience as a 
whole and especially of taking it as an expression of 
the living God—and how powerfully this habit itself 
bears witness to what has been well called the “ great 
truth of the ultimate unity of the physical and 
spiritual worlds, a unity which we regularly break up 
in our theoretical arguments and as regularly pre- 
suppose in our working personal experience.” * 


* Kennedy, op. cit. p. 110. 
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ESCHATOLOGY IN THE 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF OUR LORD 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Tue substance of the following paper was delivered as the 
first of two Lectures given to a large class of Holiday Theological 
Students, who met at Durham for a three weeks’ course of 
study in August 1906. The lecture was subsequently published 
in enlarged form in Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 
under the title “Eschatology.” While in the paper that follows 
(Eschatology in the Early Christian Preaching) I print the second 
Lecture just as it was delivered, I have thought it best, with the 
kind concurrence of the publishers (Messrs. T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh), to reproduce the first Lecture in the form of the 
Article. 
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ESCHATOLOGY IN THE CONSCIOUSNESS 
OF OUR LORD. 


HE design of this paper is indicated particularly 
under the letter B in the Table of Contents (p. 

vi.). It is to set forth the main features of the 
teaching of our Lord regarding the Last Things. His 
doctrine is presumably discoverable from the Four 
Gospels, and is capable of being exhibited in a self- 
consistent form. Yet in view of the facts of the case 
and the present state of critical opinion, it will be 
necessary to keep certain distinctions steadily in mind. 
We must distinguish between (I.) the Synoptic 
Gospels and (II.) the Gospel of John; and we must 
distinguish between (A) current Jewish conceptions 
and (B) the conceptions of Jesus. In proportion 
to our feeling of the real unity of our subject, it will 
be impossible to maintain these distinctions with 
rigidity ; yet a total disregard of them is impossible 
to any one who would keep on terms with the criticism 
of the Gospels in our own day, or, what is more im- 
portant, would appreciate in any just degree the holy 
originality of Jesus. The bearing, however, of what 
is called the Synoptic Problem upon any matter 
important to our purpose is so slight that we may 
safely ignore it, mentioning only that we assume as 
a good working hypothesis the prevailing critical 
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theory, which gives precedence in point of time, and 
even, in certain aspects, of importance, to the Gospel 
of Mark. . 


I. ESCHATOLOGY IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


A. CURRENT JEWISH ESCHATOLOGICAL CONCEPTIONS 
AS WITNESSED TO BY THE GOSPELS. 


So far as these are concerned, it does not seem 
necessary to make any distinction between the 
Synoptics among themselves or between them and 
John. It may be generally postulated, moreover, 
that the fundamental conceptions are those of the 
OT, although it will be found that some of these 
have undergone modification since the time of the 
latest canonical books. Our principal witnesses are 
naturally the Synoptics. In them we have the 
most accurate reports accessible to us of the words 
actually used by Jesus; and where His sayings, as 
there recorded, employ the language of eschatology, 
apart from explanations which give it a turn peculiar 
to Himself, we may assume that the language in its 
natural implications represents current Jewish belief. 

1. THe Cominc Kinepom.—It is clear that Jesus 
addressed people who had a perfectly distinct, though 
not accurately defined, idea of an age or kingdom to 
come, which should follow on the consummation 
(cvvtéreva, Mt 13°) of the present age. He speaks, 
eg., of rewards to the faithful “in this time (xacpos),” 
and of eternal life in the “world (aidév) to come” 
(Mk 10°*°); and the phrase “ Kingdom of God,” which 
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was constantly on His lips, while doubtless subjected 
to expositions which charged it with new meanings 
for His followers, yet rested on a view of things 
common to Him and to even irresponsive hearers. 
It meant the perfect form of the Theocracy of 
which all the prophets had spoken. 

2. THE JEWISH SUPREMACY.—It was generally 
believed that the Kingdom would come through an 
act of power, in which God would visit His people,— 
the Jews,—delivering them from all their enemies, 
so that they might serve Him without fear in holiness 
and righteousness for ever (Lk 17). Men of the 
type of Simeon, Zacharias, and Joseph of Arimathza 
waited for the consolation of Jsrael. Such persons 
doubtless believed with the prophets (e.g. Is 111% 94%, 
Zec 9°) that the supremacy of God’s people would be 
maintained, if not actually accomplished, by methods 
of peace, and even in the spirit of brotherly alliance 
among the nations (see esp. Is 197"), who would 
receive the “law” from Mount Zion (Is 27+). Yet 
obviously both they and the general populace, and 
even the disciples after the Resurrection (Ac 19), 
thought of a state of things in which the position 
of God’s ancient people would be central and supreme. 

3. THE MerssiAu.—Beyond the general belief that 
the Kingdom would come through an act or series of 
acts of Divine power, there is abundant evidence that 
in the time represented by the Gospels there was 
among the Jewish people, though not confined to 
them,* the definite expectation that the Kingdom 


* On this ef. Tacitus, Hist. v. 3; Suetonius, Vesp. 4 ; Josephus, 
BJ vi. v, 4; 
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would come through the advent of a personal Ruler— 
called by the Jews the Messiah or, in Greek, the 
Christ =“ the Anointed”—on whom God would pour 
forth His Spirit in extraordinary measure. This 
belief, so far as the Jews were concerned, goes back 
to the testimony of the earlier prophets (esp. Isaiah 
and Micah), but its history within the OT period 
shows that it sometimes either disappeared altogether 
or retired into the background, its place being taken 
by such a view as that expressed in Jer 31°'-—_of 
a reign of Jahweh Himself through His law written 
on the hearts of His people.* We need not here 
inquire into the causes of this fluctuation. It is 
enough to remark that for about a century before 
the time of Christ the belief that the Kingdom 
would be established through an individual world- 
wide Ruler, who would exercise practically Divine 
powers, had been current in larger or smaller 
circles among the Jews. Sufficient proof of this 
lies in the circumstance that in the time of our 
Lord passages in the Prophets (eg. Deutero-Isaiah) 
or in the Apocalypse of Daniel, which had origin- 
ally no reference to an individual Messiah,t had 
come to be so interpreted. The interpretation is 
current. No other is even thought of. In some 
cases, no doubt—as notably in the fulfilments of 
prophecy marked by the First Evangelist—it may 
be difficult to decide whether the exegesis of a 


* On this fluctuation, see esp. Riechm’s Messianic Prophecy, T. & T. 
Clark, 1900. 

t In the case of Daniel this is disputed by such competent scholars 
as Hilgenfeld and Riehm, 
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passage cited from a prophet is not of purely Chris- 
tian origin; but there are unquestionably some cases 
(notably Dn 718) in which the importation of a reference 
to an individual Messiah into passages which really 
contain no such reference, is of pre-Christian date. 

4. Various ForMS OF THE CONCEPTION OF THE 
MeEssiAu.—It is difficult to determine with any 
minuteness how the Messiah was conceived, as 
regarded either His Person or His work. In regard 
to the former, eg., it would be unwarrantable to 
infer from Mt 1% (cf. Is 714) that it was generally 
believed that He would be born of a virgin, and 
perhaps equally so to infer from the fact that the 
disciples (161*||), and perhaps others also (14%), 
expressed their belief in the Messiahship of Jesus 
by calling Him the Son of God, the prevalence of 
a belief among Jewish theologians of the first century 
that the Messiah was of one metaphysical being with 
Jahweh. The utmost perhaps which we can affirm 
is that it was largely believed that the origin of 
the Messiah would be mysterious (Jn 7’), and that 
this belief rested in all probability directly on the 
Messianic interpretation of Dn 7%.* It seems 
possible, however, to distinguish two general types 
of belief regarding the Messiah and His work. The 
one may be called the Prophetic, the other the 
Apocalyptic type. The former type, which was the 
more popular and held its ground even with the 
scholars of the time (Mk 12°#-'||), rested on the 


* On the antiquity of the Danielie conception itself, see the in- 
teresting work of H. Gressmann, Der Ursprung der isr.-juid. Eschato- 
logie, p. 334 ff., Gottingen, 1905. 
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early Prophetic testimony that the Messiah would 
spring from the house of David,—a belief of whose 
persistence and of whose correspondence with the 
actual fact the circumstance that Jesus is confidently 
affirmed or assumed by five of the NT writers 
(Matthew, Luke, Paul, author of Hebrews, author 
of Apocalypse *) to have been of the seed of David 
may be considered the most striking proof. Ac- 
cording to this type, so far as purely Jewish belief 
is concerned, the work of the Messiah, while super- 
human, was conceived on comparatively secular 
lines. He would destroy his persistent enemies and 
establish a reign of lasting righteousness and peace 
over obedient and contented subjects. This type, 
taken by itself, hardly possesses for us eschatological 
interest. It belongs to a mode of conception in 
which the problems of death and immortality, if 
realized at all, cannot be solved. The sphere offered 
for solving them is too mundane. It is otherwise 
with the apocalyptic type of view, which rested 
mainly on the Book of Daniel, especially Dn 7! and 
1274, Whether or not the author of Daniel in the 
latter of these passages conceived of a resurrection 
from the dead available for all past generations of 
faithful Israelites, it seems certain that in the time 
of our Lord this sense was assigned to his words by 
those who, like the Pharisees, held the doctrine. 
According to Josephus,} the Pharisees held a fatalistic 
doctrine of the present life— but not of human 
conduct—which seems to have resembled that of 
* Mt 11, Lk 3%, Ro 1°, He 714, Rev 5°, 
+ Ant. XVIII. 1. 83 BJ I. vill, 4. 
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the Stoics, and which made them for the most part 
averse to schemes of political revolution. Their 
participation, therefore, in the popular view of the 
“Son of David” was more theoretical than real. 
Their tendency was to conceive the final Kingdom 
on strictly supernatural lines. It was a wonder 
that would not spring from earth, but would descend 
from heaven. The Messiah was the Man of Daniel’s 
vision, the Man of the Clouds.* 

Two points have recently been much in dispute: 
(a) Whether in view of the grammatical possibilities 
of Aramaic as used in the time of Jesus, He could 
have applied to Himself the phrase “Son of Man” 
or “Man” as a title, basing on Dn 7%; and (0) 
Whether He could have done this so habitually as 
our Gospels represent. Even those who, like Lietz- 
mann t and Wellhausen,{ have reached on these points 
the most negative conclusions, do not doubt that in 
the latter part of His career, and perhaps habitually, 
Jesus held the apocalyptic view of the final King- 
dom and of the glorious advent of the Messiah; and, 
even if we exclude the title “Son of Man” from 
those passages in the Gospels which have no eschato- 
logical reference, there remains a sufficient number 
(about a third of the entire number, exclusive of 
John) where the eschatological reference is distinct. 
Thus, ¢g., out of thirty-two instances of “Son of 
Man” in Matthew’s Gospel, fourteen are apocalyptic.§ 


* Gressmann, @.c., p. 336. 

+ Der Menschensohn, ein Beitrag zur neutest. Theol. 1896. 
+ Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, Heft vi., Berlin, 1899. 

§ Muirhead, Lschatology of Jesus, p. 218, London, 1904. 
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It is indubitable that in the time of our Lord the 
Book of Daniel and other Apocalypses modelled on 
it were much read by a considerable portion of the 
Jewish people. Many of those whose views were 
influenced by this literature saw no inconsistency 
in combining with these views others derived from 
literature of the “prophetic” type, eg. The Psalter 
of Solomon,* embodying the ancient and still popular 
conception of the “Son of David.” Yet, as this 
veneration for ancient prophecy was combined for 
the most part with political quiescence, it may 
perhaps be said that in the more reflective minds 
“Son of David” and “Son of Man” represented 
one heavenly ideal. Jesus Himself expressly re- 
pudiated the implications of “Son of David” (Mk 
12%. |\); but it is remarkable that this did not 
hinder the prevalence in Christian circles of the 
Apostolic age of the belief that He was of the seed 
of David according to the flesh, and the Evangelists 
Matthew and Luke risked publishing pedigrees, whose 
apparent mutual inconsistencies constitute the chief 
difficulty of the modern mind in accepting the fact 
they were designed to establish. 

Instructive in this connexion is the phrase “ King- 
dom of the heavens” in Matthew's Gospel. The 
phrase is, of course, equivalent in meaning to “ King- 
dom of God” which the other Evangelists employ. 
It need not, however, be questioned that Jesus, 
occasionally at least, used “Kingdom of the heavens,” 
and it seems certain that He did not invent the phrase. 


* Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly called The Psalms of Solomon, 
Ryle and James, Cambridge, 1891. 
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It was current, and it pointed to the apocalyptic 
construction of the Messianic hope. The Kingdom 
belonged to the heavens, and would come thence 
to earth. It was the unlikeness of Jesus to the 
altogether wonderful personage of the apocalyptic 
Messiah that offended the Pharisees. If He were the 
Messiah, why should He refuse a sign from heaven ? 
(Mt 161%), 

5. THE PRELIMINARIES OF THE Cominc KInGDoM.— 
Assuming this leading idea of a Kingdom to come, 
heavenly in its origin and nature, we must now ask 
how the various matters preliminary to or accompany- 
ing its advent were conceived. 

(a) Who were the heirs of the Kingdom? There 
were people “just and devout” (Lk 2%) who “ waited 
for the consolation of Israel,” “ the still surviving type 
of Jahweh’s “ poor ones” who “cried unto him and he 
heard them” (Ps 34°). Such persons, however, did 
not advertise themselves, nor did they as a rule sit in 
the seat of the learned. The prevailing teachers were 
the scribes and Pharisees, whose yoke, practically 
intolerable, was yet theoretically imperative. It has 
been questioned how far readers of the Gospels get 
from them a fair impression of the moral and religious 
influence exercised by the teachers of the Law, and it 
has been contended, with perhaps some justice, that 
the impression so derived is as one-sided as the 
impression: of the Roman Church one naturally 
gathers from histories of the Protestant Reformation. 
Still, the good type of scribe or Catholic is not due to 
the tendency against which the Evangelic text or the 
Reformation is a protest. It cannot be doubted that 
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in the time of our Lord it was authoritatively taught 
by the Pharisees that the title to inheritance of the 
heavenly kingdom was a punctilious observance of the 
Law after the manner of their own practice. Their 
doctrine, indeed, on this point is not explicitly stated 
in the Gospels or in any contemporary documents. 
But the impression we gather from the situation 
depicted in the Gospels and from the record regarding 
the Apostle Paul favours the supposition that the view 
of the Pharisees in the time of Jesus is that repre- 
sented by the Rabbinism of the second century, viz. that 
the Messiah would come when Jahweh’s people, the Jews, 
were found generally and carefully observing the Law.* 
And the “Law” meant not simply the legal precepts 
of the Pentateuch (in particular the Priestly Code), it 
meant the “tradition” of the elders. While the 
average man inevitably shook off the punctilios of 
obedience, and the Pharisees themselves took refuge 
from their own rigour in an elaborate casuistry, we 
cannot doubt that the generally accepted view was that 
the passport to the Kingdom was “the righteousness 
of the law.” 

(b) The Resurrection. But generations of faithful 
Israelites passed, and the Messiah did not come. 
Would they miss the glory when it came? At least 
since the time of the Syrian persecution (B.c. 168— 
165)—the time of the Apocalypse of Daniel—it was 
taught that death formed no insuperable barrier to the 


* The Jerusalem Talmud (aan. 64a) remarks on Ex 16% that ‘‘if 
Israel only kept one Sabbath according to the commandment, the 
Messiah would immediately come.” See Edersheim’s Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ii. p. 713. 
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inheritance of the Kingdom. Probably the author of 
Daniel (127) had in view mainly (we cannot say 
exclusively) those Israelites who had sealed their 
fidelity to the law of Jahweh with their blood, but it 
may be taken for certain that, long before the time 
represented by the Gospels, all idea of the blessings of 
the Kingdom being restricted to members of the holy 
nation who had suffered death for their fidelity (if such 
an idea was ever entertained), had completely dis- 
appeared. It was taught that there would be a resur- 
rection of the righteous (Lk 141*), ae. of those who 
kept the “Law” and the “ Tradition.” 

(c) Hades, Gehenna, Paradise. There is nowhere 
in the Gospels an explicit statement of what was held 
regarding the state of the dead; but four times (Mt 
117 1618, Lk 10% 16%) the word Hades (Aiéns) occurs. 
In the LXX this word is the almost invariable 
equivalent of DINW ; and when Jesus used it without 
comment, it must be held to have conveyed to His 
hearers the associations proper to that word. The 
NT as well as the OT* is dominated by a view of 
things in which the modern idea that annihilation 
may be the fate of some men has no place. The dead 
are in a land of darkness and forgetfulness, cut off 
from knowledge of affairs human and Divine. Still, 
in this condition—at most the pale reflection of full- 
blooded life—they exist. Two things, however, must 
be observed : (i.) There is in the OT itself a marked, if 
not systematised, protest against the idea that per- 
mavent detention in Sheol or Hades can be the fate of 


* On this whole subject of the conception of Sheol, etc., cf. especially 
A. B. Davidson, Theol. of the OT, p. 425 ff., T, & T. Clark, 1904. 
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the righteous, who had found their portion in the living 
God (see especially Ps 16 and 73 and Job 14 and 
19). Historically, doubtless, the experience of suffer- 
ing under the various oppressors of the nation (Assyrian, 
Chaldean, Greeco-Syrian) had much to do with the 
development of this protest; but it is probably a mis- 
take to suppose that it was when they were actually 
suffering under the yoke of the world-powers that the 
people of Jahweh adopted from foreign sources much 
or anything that bore on the problem of what lay 
beyond death. This caution applies specially to the 
relation of Hebrew thought to the mythological ideas 
of Babylon or Egypt. The impregnation of the 
Hebrew spirit with ideas coming from these sources 
dates in all probability from a much earlier period 
than the sixth century B.c. All we can say for certain, 
perhaps, is that the experience of national humiliation 
quickened in a special degree the peculiar Hebrew 
genius, leading it at this time (say from the sixth cen- 
tury onwards) to place the peculiar stamp of the Jahweh 
faith on mythical ideas or pictures, which in some cases 
it had carried with it since the days of its infancy in 
Mesopotamia. (i1.) Although there is no hint in the 
OT itself of effect being given to moral distinctions 
between the wicked and the godly in Hades itself, yet 
the suggestion of a possible escape for the godly from 
the gloom of the underworld could not but raise, and 
ultimately decide, another question, viz. whether the 
distinction between the godly and the wicked was not 
observed from the moment of death. For perhaps 
about a hundred years before Christ the idea of separate 
compartments in Hades, for the godly and the wicked 
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respectively, had more or less prevailed. Obviously 
our Lord could not have uttered the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus (Lk 16), or said to the 
penitent malefactor (23), “To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise,’ had He not been addressing people 
accustomed to the idea that in the intermediate state, 
previous to the resurrection and the final judgment, 
moral distinctions were accorded a real, if incomplete, 
recognition. It is obvious from the entire tenor of our 
Lord’s references (see especially the instructive passage 
Mt 571") to Gehenna that He spoke to those to whom this 
term represented the utmost condemnation and punish- 
ment. It represented the fate of those who should 
still be enemies of Jahweh in that day when Jerusalem 
should be renewed by righteousness, and all flesh (ze. all 
living) should go out and behold the carcases of those 
who had transgressed, for “their worm shall not die, 
neither shall their fire be quenched” (Is 6675"). 

(d) The Final Judgment. In our Christian minds, 
as with the NT writers, the idea of the Resurrection 
is inseparably associated with that of the Judgment 
which follows it. In the main track of OT thought, 
indeed, this association did not exist. The habit of 
conceiving the subject of the Divine favour or punish- 
ment rather as a nation than as a number of 
individuals, made it possible, or even natural, 
practically to ignore the individual side of the 
problem of life and death, and the distinction, 
natural to us, between this world and that which is 
to come is represented in the OT mainly by the dis- 
tinction between this life with God and this life 
without Him, Under this view of things the 
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prevailing conception of judgment in OT times is 
that of a manifestation of Jahweh’s righteousness 
(whether it be through His “ messenger” [Mal 31] or 
through the Messianic “Son of David” [Is 11™®]), in 
which He effectually visits His people with His 
mercy, and breaks the arm of the unrighteous 
peoples, who forget God and oppress them. These 
heathen return to Sheol (Ps 917); but the covenant 
of Jahweh with His faithful people is established for 
ever. The history seems to show that it was possible 
for pious Israelites to rest in this view, merging 
individual hopes in hopes for the nation, until the 
actual disaster of the Exile shook their faith in the 
permanence of the collective unit of the Jewish 
State. From this time, however, as we see clearly 
from the writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (ef. 
especially Ezk 18), the claims of the individual come 
into prominence. It was felt that in the righteousness 
of God one generation ought not to suffer for the sins 
of its predecessors. Each generation, even each unit 
of a generation, had its own rights. Yet, in fact, it 
seemed as though these rights were ignored. It is 
with the problem raised by this conflict between the 
prophetic conscience and the facts, that the apocalyptic 
literature from Daniel onwards is concerned. The 
solution obtained springs from the despair that lies 
on the border of hope. The mundane element in the 
old idea of a Prince of the house of David tends to 
disappear. The blessing, which could not spring from 
earth, was expected from heaven, and at the touch of 
the new power, coming thence, even the “dust” of the 
earth (z.¢. especially dead Israelites who had kept the 
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covenant) should awake (Is 261). While, doubtless, 
the adumbrations of the conception of immortality 
which we find scattered throughout the OT had their 
origin in the sentiment that it must be well with the 
righteous for ever, this positive aspect of the matter 
was inseparable from a negative. The righteous 
could hardly be vindicated unless punishment fell on 
the rebels and transgressors. Hence even in Dn 12%, 
which cannot be said to teach a wniversal resurrection, 
among the “many” who awake from the dust of the 
earth there are “some” who arise to “shame and 
everlasting contempt.” It was inevitable that these 
conceptions should be universalized If, as even the 
former Prophets and Psalmists in their own fashion 
had taught, there was to be a wniversal judgment (we. 
a vengeance of Jahweh exercised upon all rebel 
Gentiles and upon the transgressors of the covenant 
in Israel), and if the collective unit of the nation was 
practically displaced by the individual, it is clear that 
the idea of universal judgment must have come to 
have for its counterpart the idea of universal 
resurrection. No doubt the conception was held 
vaguely, and was as little effective for practical 
consolation as it is to this day (cf. Martha’s attitude, 
Jn 1174)—-still it was there. When Jesus spoke of 
the “resurrection of the dead,’ or even of the 
Messianic “Son of Man” as executing judgment, He 
was using language whose general implications were 
either entirely or (as in the case of “Son of Man”) at 
least partially understood by His hearers, 
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B. Toe Main FEeAtTuRES OF ouR LorpD’s ESCHATO- 
LOGICAL TEACHING. 


Turning now to the subject of our Lord’s 
eschatological teaching, and looking to the present 
condition of critical opinion, we may make a dis- 
tinction, which has in most respects only a theoretical 
value, between the eschatological views of the early 
Church as reflected in the Gospels, and those held and 
taught by Jesus Himself. The Gospels are as a 
whole too entirely dominated by the spirit of truth 
as it was in Jesus to make it possible, without 
arbitrariness, to vindicate this distinction in detail. 
Yet the investigation in which we are engaged seems 
to reveal problems arising out of portions of even the 
Synoptic Gospels, in connexion with which it may 
be well to remember that the Master must not be 
measured even by His best reporters. The distinction 
may seem @ priory to have even more warrant in 
reference to the Fourth Gospel, whose representation 
both of the Person and the words of Jesus stands in 
such obvious contrast to that of the Synoptics as to 
justify our dealing with it in a separate section, We 
may do this even though in the end we may find our- 
selves to agree with Haupt* that the Johannine 
presentation of the eschatology of Jesus supplies just 
the kind of supplement to that of the Synoptics which 
a critical study of the latter led us to think necessary. 
We therefore consider at present only the eschatology 
of Jesus as presented in the Synoptic Gospels. 


* Haupt, Die Eschatol. Aussagen Jesu in den Synopt. Evangelien, 
Berlin, 1895, 
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1 His ConcEpTION oF THE KinGpom or Gop.— 
Both John the Baptist and Jesus preached, saying, 
“Repent: for the Kingdom of God (in Mt. most 
frequently ‘the Kingdom of the heavens’) is at 
hand.” There seems no reason to doubt that in 
general Jesus thought of the Kingdom just as John 
did. Modern writers on the Gospels, like Johannes 
Weiss * and Titius + warn us with considerable justice 
against reading our own philosophical thoughts into 
the simple realism of the Bible. The Kingdom of 
God meant the perfect rule of God over all things in 
earth and heaven for the benefit of His people. It 
was eternal, it was universal in the sense of embracing 
people of all nations, though, of course, only those in 
each nation who did righteousness; and it embraced 
not earth only, but also heaven, whence it should 
come, and to whose type, as regarded at least the 
character of its subjects, it should be conformed. It 
may be postulated perhaps, further, that the Kingdom 
was conceived by Jesus, in at least its external 
features, on the closest possible analogy to an earthly 
kingdom. In two important respects, however, it 
differed from the latter. (a) It was not promoted by 
the weapons of flesh and blood. It was a Kingdom 
where rank—even that of the King Himself—was 
determined by the measure of service. The spirit of 
service was the spirit of lowly love. (0) It was a 
Kingdom which, while coming ultimately from God 
and heaven, came through a Mediator, by whom it 


* Johannes Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, Gottingen, 


1900. 
+ Titius, Die neutest. Lehre von der Seligkeit, pt. i. 1895, 
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would be administered. Since His baptism Jesus had 
the witness within Himself that He was the Mediator. 
He was the Messianic King who was truly the “Son 
of God” (Ps 2). To Him the whole trust of the 
Kingdom was given, even all power in heaven and 
earth. Barring the mystery revealed at His baptism, 
which concerned primarily Himself only, we must 
admit that such a view of things was inevitable to 
One who found the form and substance of His faith 
in the OT, and at the same time believed, in harmony 
with the earlier Prophets and the prevailing tendency 
of His own time, in a personal Messiah. We seem 
therefore warranted in assuming that such was the 
view of Jesus at the commencement of His ministry. 
The Kingdom was coming from heaven. He Himself 
was the Person appointed to establish it on earth. 
Beyond this, however, the witness of the OT and His 
own special experience previous to and at the time of 
His baptism would not necessarily carry Him. It is 
perhaps permissible to find in the story of the 
Temptation (Mt 4%, Lk 4") the record of a period 
when, not without a struggle with the prince of this 
evil world, He renounced the idea that the Kingdom 
was to come immediately through some dramatic 
catastrophic exercise of the heavenly power with 
which He felt Himself to be charged. It is more to 
our purpose at present to note that, while He 
renounced this catastrophic ideal (if we may call it 
so) to the extent of refusing to allow it to deflect 
Him from obedience to the Divine word, He did 
not, according to the Synoptics, renounce it so far as 
His general view of the mode of the Kingdom’s 
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advent was concerned. To the last He spoke in 
apocalyptic fashion of the Son of Man coming on 
the clouds. The glorious Parousia would illuminate 
simultaneously all quarters of heaven like the lightning 
(Lk 17%). It would happen within that generation 
although He could not tell the day nor the hour, and 
it would be preceded by disasters on a great scale, 
affecting not simply the human world, but the cosmical 
system. How far it is true to the mind of Jesus, as 
He spoke on earth, to take the language of the so- 
called “great eschatological discourse” (Mk 13, cf. 
Mt 24) with strict literalness, has been of late keenly 
debated, and some have been disposed to see in this 
discourse and matter harmonizing with it in the 
Gospels, an example of the way in which our Lord 
found it necessary to accommodate His language to 
conceptions which were inevitable for the hearers if 
not for Himself. Others may perhaps incline to a 
view which has been advocated by the present writer,* 
that the phenomena of this peculiarly apocalyptic 
discourse offer an occasion on which it is profitable to 
remember that the thoughts of Jesus far transcended 
those of even the most forward of His disciples. But, 
while we may well acknowledge a certain elusiveness 
in the language of Jesus in which He deals with the 
future, we cannot without violence to the Synoptic 
record refuse to admit that in His habitual view 
the Kingdom of God was not something that had 
already come with Himself, but was rather something 
that still lay in the future. Everyone sees that when 
Jesus said, “The kingdom of God is at hand” 
* Op. cit., Lect. 1. 
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(ef. aryysxev=has come near), or bade the disciples 
pray, “Thy kingdom come,” He must have thought of 
the Kingdom as being still in the future. 

But what of the passages in which it seems to be 
implied that the Kingdom is already present? For 
instance Mt 11" (cf. Lk 778), in which John the 
Baptist is declared less than the least in the Kingdom 
of God, or Mt 1278 (cf. Lk 11%), in which the ex- 
pelling of demons in the name of God is offered as 
proof that the Kingdom of God has come, or the 
parables (Mt 134%, Mk 4°.) in which the Kingdom 
of God is represented as actually in process of coming 
to its proper magnitude in the world, and therefore 
already rooted there? It is the erwx of the student 
of eschatology in the Gospels to show how these two 
modes of conception, presential and futuristic (some- 
times distinguished as ethical and eschatological), can 
be reconciled. Perhaps the most satisfactory recent 
treatment of the subject is to be found in a brief but 
brilliant essay of Professor Wernle.* Wernle lays 
probably excessive stress on what he considers the 
“ecclesiastical” element in the construction of even 
the Synoptic Gospels (esp. Matthew). But his book, 
read in the light of the contributions of predecessors 
to the same discussion (esp. Haupt, Titius, and Joh. 
Weiss), shows very convincingly that we must, in 
fairness to our authorities the Synoptists, and in view 
of the entire historial situation reflected in these 
writings, start from the fact that our Lord habitually 
thought and spoke of the Kingdom—however much 


* Die Reichsgotteshofinung in den cltesten christlichen Dokumenten 
und ber Jesus, 1903. 
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He might identify it with Himself—as, so to speak, 
an objective wonder of the future. It does not, indeed, 
follow that this was the sole or even the most 
important aspect of it present to His mind; but it 
seems right that we should accommodate to it, if 
possible, those passages in which the Kingdom seems 
to be spoken of as if it were already present, and that 
this accommodation should be made apart from the 
intrusion of distinctively modern thoughts. This 
Wernle has done with great plausibility in the case of 
the passages above referred to, pointing out that when 
regard is had to the context, literal or circumstantial, 
the difficulty disappears. Thus in the passage 
Mt 11" (Lk 7%) a main element in the situation is 
a certain rivalry between the circle of John the 
Baptist and the circle of Jesus. The former approach 
the latter in an attitude of aggressive doubt. If Jesus 
is the Messiah, where is the Kingdom that should 
come with Him? In what respect are those who 
have attached themselves to Jesus better than those 
who hold to their old master, John? To such 
ageressive questioning the answer is: “The Kingdom 
has come already. Its powers are seen working among 
us (v.'). Those who keep apart from the sphere 
of these wonders, however truly they may fulfil other- 
wise the conditions of membership in the Kingdom, 
are yet actually standing on the outside.” On tbis 
reading, the passage, so far from being antagonistic to 
the eschatological view of the Kingdom, in reality 
strongly supports that view. For a main point of 
the argument is the assumption that, while a high 
ethical standard in practice may be expected of the 
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children of the Kingdom or may be a condition of 
entrance into it, the Kingdom itself is something 
more than this. It is the product of a power 
altogether supernatural and apart from the will of 
men. Not righteousness, but the working of this 
power, is the criterion of the Kingdom. Else surely 
the Kingdom would be with the greatest of men born 
of women, and not (as it actually is) with men of even 
much less stature than his. 

The same line of solution seems available in the 
case of the other passages. Thus in the passage Mt 
1272. especially v.%® (cf. Lk 1114#, especially v.?°), a 
main element in the situation is again the element 
of attack. The Pharisees insinuate that the demons 
may be subdued by the power of Beelzebub, their 
prince. Jesus answers that such a state of the case 
is inconceivable. Satan cannot wish to overthrow 
his own work. If, on the other hand, the power be 
the power of God, then the Kingdom of God has 
come in effect. The strong man armed (the prince of 
this world and author of all evil in it) has been 
conquered and bound. Again, obviously, the criterion 
of the Kingdom is not simply the presenze of the 
good, but the presence of the good in power. Finally, 
there are the parables in which the Kingdom is 
spoken of as something growing in the earth and 
therefore already planted. Note especially the parables 
of the Mustard-seed and the Leaven. Here, indeed, 
we are left to imagine the context in which the 
parables were uttered, as even Mark (4°) in this 
instance follows the topical method of Matthew, and 
relates the parables only as specimens of the didactic 
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method of Jesus (cf. v.**). But may we not reasonably 
suppose, as in the other cases, the context of a certain 
antagonism? ‘Timid followers come to Him with a 
difficulty born of vision and reflection: “If Thou art 
He with whom the Kingdom comes, why is the word 
of the Kingdom really received by so few who hear 
it, or how shall even the wonders of God done in 
one little land affect the whole world?” To which 
Jesus replies in effect: “Have patience, and you shall 
see.” The greatest things of the world are not always 
those that give promise of greatness. They are often 
those whose beginnings are remarkably small, and yet 
connecting beginning and end is the one power. If 
this was the occasion of the utterance of the parables 
under discussion (and it seems difficult even to imagine 
another), it is obvious that both the question of the 
doubters and the answer of Jesus assume that the 
constituent of the Kingdom is the supernatural Divine 
power before which no opposition can stand. The 
question is, Can the power really be present when 
there is so little to show for it? And the answer is, 
Yes, it can. The same power that begins with little 
ends with much. We read our own thoughts into 
the simple intention of these parables, when we speak 
as if Jesus intended to teach that the manifestation 
of the Kingdom would not be catastrophic, but would 
be a matter of growth and development. Doubtless 
the parables, taken by themselves, are capable of 
bearing this meaning; but just this isolation of them 
from the general context of the situation reflected in 
the Gospel history is that of which we must beware. 
But there remains still what is, apparently, the most 
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important passage, Lk 172%. Whether we translate 
“in you” or “among you” (évTds tpuar, v.71), Jesus 
seems to say very emphatically that the Kingdom is 
present. On a nearer view of the passage, however, 
and a more careful articulation of its sentences, this 
appearance vanishes. V.74 must be understood in 
harmony with v.?% (cf. the “lo, here” and the “lo, 
there” of vv.7?3) The leading thought of the 
passage is the suddenness (in the special aspect of 
simultaneousness) of the manifestation of the Kingdom. 
The advent of the great day shall be like the lightning 
flash, of which you cannot say, “ here” or “there,” for 
it is everywhere and all at once. 

It thus appears that there is nothing in the Synoptics 
really antagonistic to the “eschatological” view of 
the Kingdom. ‘The Kingdom is not present in any 
sense not reconcilable with the fact that it is also 
and mainly future. No one may understand the 
Gospels who cannot accept the fact that in a perfectly 
distinct sense the teaching of Jesus was not modern. 
It was in the highest degree sane and authoritative, 
yet it remained true to the traditional view that the 
Kingdom would come by miracle and catastrophe. 
The unmistakable indications of this are the facts 
that the references to the Kingdom in the Synopties 
are prevailingly of futuristic implication (on this see 
Wernle, op. cit.), and that even in the Fourth Gospel 
there are numerous passages to show that Jesus 
never thought of the Consummation apart from the 
transcendent wonders of the Resurrection and the 
Judgment. 

There was, however, one important modification of 
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the traditional view. The Consummation and all that 
accompanied it were to be mediated and, indeed, 
effected by Himself. Prophecy, it is true, contained 
the promise of a Messiah. But the correspondences 
of fulfilment to prophecy are largely contrasts, and 
the impressiveness of history is perhaps mainly due 
to these contrasts. The efforts of the Evangelist 
Matthew to show—sometimes in strangely far-fetched 
ways—that Jesus fulfilled the prophecies, are an 
instructive index of the difficulties felt by even the 
most spiritually minded Jews in reconciling the 
Messiahship of Jesus with the testimony of prophecy. 
It becomes important to inquire how in an eschato- 
logical aspect Jesus conceived His own Messiahship. 
2. His MESSIANIC CONSCIOUSNESS.— Of great 
significance in this connexion is the 'l'emptation. The 
record of this cannot rest on other testimony than 
His own, and the key to the juxtaposition of the 
narratives of the Baptism and the Temptation must 
be sought in His Messianic consciousness, The latter, 
therefore, we must try reverently to conceive. It 
seems true to say that the Temptation represents a 
contrast or conflict of faith that pervades our Lord’s 
entire ministry on earth. In general it is the contrast 
between God and man, between what is omnipotent 
and what is humanly possible; in particular, it is the 
contrast between a measureless gift and the definite 
responsibility of using it aright. Jesus had received 
a practically limitless endowment. He was in the 
world as God, for He was the “Son ” of God accredited 
to His own consciousness by His Father. Yet He 
was flesh and blood, a genuine Brother of men. Each 
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term of this contrast had its own place in the will of 
God. It was the task of the Messiah to reconcile 
them. Thus He would do the will of God. An 
unrestrained use of this gift would remove Him from 
the brotherhood of men; a refusal to use it meant 
the failure of His mission. How was a superhuman 
task to be done by One who should yet remain a 
man? The key to this problem was grasped in the 
victorious experience of the Temptation. What the 
solution meant in detail we learn from the subsequent 
history. Reading that history in the light of the 
Temptation-narrative, we seem to discern in it two 
principles: (a) the one is the principle of faith; 
(6) the other is the principle of self-sacrifice. These 
two principles have, of course, a common root in the 
one Messianic life; but it is useful to view them 
apart. The principle of faith covers the strictly 
supernatural side of the work of consummating the 
Kingdom. It is the hope of what Gop will do through 
His Messianic Son in bringing the promised Kingdom 
from heaven to earth. We cannot do justice to the 
consciousness of our Lord reflected in the Gospels if we 
fail to note the supremacy of this principle. If we 
may make for the moment the distinction between 
fuith and duty, we must find what is at once deepest 
and loftiest in the consciousness of Jesus—not in the 
thought of what He Himself is to do in the fulfilment 
of the Messianic career but—in what God is tu do 
in Him and throngh Him. He never loses sight of 
the “one like unto a son of man” who is to come 
with the clouds and receive a dominion universal and 
everlasting. The Messiahship is not simply His 
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present task. It is His hope for Himself and for the 
world. The eschatology of Jesus is mainly His hope 
of the accomplishment of an act of omnipotence, in 
which God will finally constitute the Messianic Person 
and functions. This hope was necessarily shadowy in 
circumstantial outline, but it rested on an absolutely 
substantial foundation. Its foundation was the 
presence of the Spirit that fell to Him as the Son 
of God. The gift of the Spirit, moreover, was not 
simply the ground of a hope that related primarily only 
to Himself. It was a leading of duty and a power 
of benefit in relation to others. He could give to 
others helps that were not permissible to Himself. 
Hence there is a miraculous element in the Messianic 
ministry even on earth. The miracles are the pre- 
monitory signs of the final Messianic glory. They 
are the pledge that the Power which will be mani- 
fested in that glory is not far away. While these 
onucta and duvdues abound in the earthly ministry, 
they are always under the control of the principle of 
faith. No one is suffered to experience the extra- 
ordinary helps who does not believe. 

The other principle, resting equally in the depths 
of our Lord’s filial consciousness, is the principle of 
self-sacrifice. It is in the practical dominance of 
this principle that we may discern at once the 
originality of Jesus and the difference between 
His eschatology and that of contemporary Jewish 
faith. While He retains the traditional view that 
the Consummation will be effected in transcendent 
catastrophic fashion,—collapse of the present world, 
appearance of the “Son of Man,” resurrection, judg- 
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ment,—He reaches the conviction, possibly as early 
as the time of His baptism, that this Consummation 
will not be attained previous to His own death and 
resurrection. How entirely this conviction, once at- 
tained, dominated His conception of the Divine 
purpose and His teaching of His disciples, may be 
seen in the facts not only that in the Fourth Gospel 
the sacrificial death of the Messiah is prophesied by 
the Baptist, and is a matter of our Lord’s conscious- 
ness from the very beginning of His ministry (Jn 2%), 
but also that (as regards the latter point) there is little 
if anything in the Synoptic Gospels opposed to the 
Johannine view. This may not decide the compara- 
tively unimportant question as to when our Lord 
attained the conviction that He must as the Messiah 
submit to a violent death, but taken along with the 
testimony of the rest of the NT (say, especially, the 
Pauline and Petrine Epistles) it shows conclusively 
the practically predominant importance of this event— 
or rather szgnal service—in the mind and faith of the 
Christian Church. For every one text in the Epistles 
that calls attention to the glory of the Kingdom that 
is to come in the incomprehensible power of God, 
there are probably at least two in which the emphasis 
rests not on the power of God the Father, but on the 
love of the Son of God. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether there is a single reference to the Consumma- 
tion in the Epistles or the Apocalypse of the NT 
which does not in its immediate context suggest that 
the centre of the coming glory is the Person of Him 
who was delivered for the offences of His people, but 
raised for their justification. Even in the Epistles to 
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the Thessalonians, which are commonly supposed to 
represent the most primitive type of Pauline doctrine, 
it is not the “ Kingdom of God,” but “His Son from 
heaven,” that is to believers the object of waiting 
Cla tby 12); 

This indissoluble connexion between the “ sufferings 
of the Christ” and the “glory that should follow” 
(1 P 1") could not have been fixed so securely in 
the mind of the first believers had it not been first 
in the mind of Jesus Himself. The Synoptics bear 
witness to the importance of the connexion for Jesus 
not only by reporting the profoundly significant but 
isolated sayings, Mt 20% 26% ||, but by the very 
distinct way in which they connect the critical 
incident of the disciples confessing their Master's 
Messiahship with the institution of a new order of 
lessons, the theme of which is the necessity and the 
near prospect of the Messiah’s sufferings (1671 |)). 
This representation rests on a sure basis of reminis- 
. cence, and it seems to have a special guarantee in 
the fact that the teaching does not contain an articu- 
lated doctrine of atonement like that which is 
expressed in the Epistles (especially Romans), but aims 
rather at expressing the necessity of the Master’s 
sufferings in terms that apply equally to the disciple. 
Admitting the distinctiveness of the two sayings, Mt 
208 2675! ||, we seem warranted in saying that, accord- 
ing to the Synoptics, the view of things that practically 
determined the career of Jesus was that the good of 
which He possessed the pledge in His unique filial 
consciousness would not come during the period of 
His own life on earth. The spirit that brought help 
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and healing to others was, as regarded Himself, a 
spirit of self-sacrifice. The sacrifice would culminate 
in His death. But the death would be momentary. 
In two or three days (cf. Hos 67) He would rise 
again. Yet the momentary death would not be in 
vain. The death and resurrection of the Messiah 
meant a conquest of death for a new believing Israel. 
The death would be the ransom price (AdTpop, 
Mt 20%) which neither man nor angel could pay 
for the soul of a brother man. It would be the 
institution and support of the true and abiding 
temple of the Divine presence (Ex 30%, Job 33184, 
Ps 49°*), See on this A. B. Bruce’s Kingdom of God 
(1. & T. Clark, 1889). The thought of the redemp- 
tive value of the sufferings of Jesus as the Christ 
dominates the Fourth Gospel, most of the Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse of the NT. If it is not promi- 
nent, it is certainly present, in the Synoptic Gospels. 
The lack of prominence finds its explanation in the 
reserve that naturally characterized the utterance of 
Jesus regarding His own death. The presence of 
frequent or elaborate references to the matter in these 
Gospels would have taken from our estimate of their 
“objective” character. Jesus may well have felt 
that the work of the Messiah was to die, not to 
explain the consequences or power of that death. 
Of this there would be another Witness. He who 
sacrifices himself commits his case to God and to 
posterity. This brings us to another matter. 

3. His View or THE TIME OF THE CONSUMMATION. 
—We have seen that Jesus did not dissociate Him- 
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self from the traditional view that the end would 
come in the form of a catastrophic transformation, 
culminating in the advent of the Messiah Himself, 
who would come from heaven. He seems rather 
everywhere, both by the assumptions and by the 
direct references of His language, to set His seal to 
this view. When we consider how widely His con- 
sciousness of personal concern in the accomplishing 
of the Kingdom must have caused His view of things 
to differ from all views that were by comparison 
tentative and theoretical, and reflect how much there 
is in the ethical quality of His teaching, particularly 
in the parables which conceive the Kingdom under 
the analogy of natural growth, to suggest an openness 
of His mind to all that may be of abiding worth in 
the modern idea of evolution, the tenacity with which 
He adhered to the catastrophic view of the final event 
cannot but profoundly impress us. Reverent investi- 
gators will pause before accepting the conclusion that 
He was in this matter under some kind of delusion. 
They will strive rather to see in the attitude of One 
who was conscious of being not simply the herald 
but also the bearer of the Kingdom of God, a model 
for the attitude of all who would turn serious thoughts 
to the last things. Whatever else we bring to a study 
where there is room for all knowledge and all thought, 
we must give a final as well as a supreme and per- 
vasive place to the wonder-working power of the 
living God. We have sure ground in the Synoptics 
for saying that, while Jesus regarded the work of 
His Father in heaven, even in what we call nature 
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and ordinary providence, as wonderful (Mt 6*- etc.), 
this did not prevent Him from steadfastly contemplat- 
ing a final wonder of destruction and reconstruction 
which should be the consummation of the Kingdom 
or its perfect establishment on earth. While so much 
is clear, there is very great difficulty involved in the 
question whether He predicted, so definitely and un- 
mistakably as the Synoptics lead us to suppose, that 
the final wonder would be accomplished within the 
term of the generation then living. The problem is 
not to be solved either by the quantitatwe method 
of counting heads (whether Gospel texts or modern 
authorities), or by the alternative method of saying, 
Either He was mistaken, or such texts as Mk 9! 13° || 
are false reports. It can hardly be doubted that 
Jesus uttered words which were naturally understood, 
by those who heard them and by others to whom 
they were reported, to mean that the final wonder 
——the Parousia of the “Man” of Daniel’s vision and 
of age-long expectation—would happen within their 
own generation. It is inconceivable that an expecta- 
tion so confident and definite could have rested on 
anything but a definite reminiscence of words used by 
Jesus which seemed capable of only one interpretation. 

Is it, then, possible to justify such sayings as Mk 
91 13°°|| apart from the blunt avowal that Jesus 
laboured under a illusion, and that He transmitted 
the illusion to His immediate followers not only 
before but after His death and resurrection? This 
has been felt to be among the most difficult ques- 
tions of historical Christology, and various types of 
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solution of the problem are still represented by leading 
authorities. These may be roughly classified under the 
heads: (a) prophetic, (b) pictorial, (c) realistic. Under 
(a) would be included all theories, such as that of 
Beyschlag, which emphasize the fact that in this 
instance at least Jesus spoke in the manner of an 
OT prophet, and that His utterance kept within the 
limitation common to all the prophets. This limita- 
tion required Him to see and announce the final 
salvation of Jehovah as about to happen within a 
measurable interval after the judgment (in this 
case the fall of Jerusalem) impending over the 
nation. Under (0) would be included theories of the 
type of Haupt’s, which emphasize the necessarily 
pictorial character of language, which must express 
extra-mundane realities in mundane forms. Might 
not the assertion that the Son of Man would come on 
the clouds within their own generation be the most 
effective way of leading persons familiar with the 
apocalyptic style of language to the perfectly confident 
but also essentially spiritual type of faith represented 
in the NT literature? (¢) The term realistic, finally, 
might describe all theories whose tendency is to insist 
on what has been called the “biblical realism,” and 
to require us to put upon the language of Jesus the 
most literal or natwral construction possible. The most 
distinguished representative of this type in its bearing 
on the present problem is perhaps Titius. Titius 
thinks that Jesus must be considered to have held 
in a bond fide sense the view which His words naturally 
express, viz. that His own generation would see the end 
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of the present wicked world and the establishment on 
earth of the perfectly heavenly Kingdom. But His 
confession of ignorance as to the day and the hour of 
the consummation (Mk 13%) shows that He held His 
own conviction in an attitude of reverent submission 
to His Father’s will, which must have made the 
transition to acceptance of the differing reality easy 
and natural. 

It is possible to incline to any one of the above 
types consistently with a reverential appreciation of 
the unique mental and spiritual equipment of Jesus; 
and valuable elements of truth may be found in them 
all. The opinion of English-speaking students of the 
Gospels has perhaps till recently inclined most to the 
pictorial type (b). For some time, however, this has 
been undergoing modifications from the increasing 
attention paid to the apocalyptic writings. This has 
fostered the belief that more regard than has been 
given is due to the realistic character of our Lord’s 
mode of thought and utterance. On the whole, the 
variety and vacillation of opinion suggest the likelihood 
that we are not yet in a position to offer a solution of 
the problem that shall possess demonstrable certainty. 
Our information about Jesus, while adequate for spiritual 
and practical purposes, is insufficient for the purposes, 
or at least for the appetite, of biographical science. 
To a great extent we do not know, or are only slowly 
learning, either the exact occasions of His utterances 
or the amount of meaning they may have conveyed or 
failed to convey to those to whom they were delivered. 
Greater than the limitation arising from defective 
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information, because more intimate to ourselves, is 
that connected with the inability of even the modern 
mind to find within itself a measure for the words of 
eternal life. To those to whom Jesus was and is the 
unique bearer’ of the Kingdom of God both to them- 
selves and to the world, it must seem pertinent to ask 
whether those who can never stand in the centre of 
such responsibilities can properly estimate the things 
falling within the vision of the one Person bearing 
our nature, who did and does so stand ? 

Without presuming to offer a key that fits the lock of 
all the critical difficulties, the present writer ventures 
to call attention to the view of the whole matter 
expressed in his Hschatology of Jesus (Melrose, 1904). 
While it does not meet the difficulties of those whose 
view of the Person of Jesus is frankly naturalistic, it 
has some claim upon the attention of those to whom 
the historical Jesus was the unique manifestation in 
the flesh of the Power that is directing human 
history to its goal. To those for whom this con- 
viction is fixed, the two following considerations 
may perhaps appear of paramount importance. The 
one is that many of the sayings of Jesus must have 
had a certain elusiveness. The mere fact that they 
were so habitually aphoristic and pictorial is itself 
almost a proof of this. Besides the meaning which 
immediately strikes us, there is a reserve of possible 
meaning which lies along the line of our vision, yet 
goes beyond what we actually see. There is a 
measure of this elusiveness in the language of all 
genuine seers, Must there not haye been an 
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extraordinary measure of it in the language of 
Jesus ? 

- The other is that the elusive language of the 
seer is not delusive. Jesus does not set Himself to 
utter dark sayings; but His practical instinct keeps 
Him from dazzling His hearers with an excess of 
light. He gives them all the light they can take; 
but it does not follow either that this is all that fills 
the recesses of His own spirit, or, on the other hand, 
that in His utterance He is consciously keeping 
anything back. We must conceive the seer to 
deliver the truth in the form in which it holds 
his mind. But the form in this case is not the 
particular word or image. It is not even so im- 
pressive an image as that of the Son of Man coming 
with the clouds (Dn 7%, cf. Mk 13% 14° |). The 
form concerns rather what may be called spiritual 
emphasis. It is the exact poise of the spiritual mind 
at the point of self-surrendering trust in the goodwill 
and immediate action of the good God. For such a 
mind the employment of definite words and images in 
relation to the secrets of the future may mean no 
more than a definite certainty of new and immediate 
manifestations of the Divine power and love. They 
do not necessarily mean a definite realization of the 
precise form in which the manifestation will be made. 
It is the definite certainty, not the indefinite form, 
which the words are calculated to convey. If they 
convey even to His most susceptible hearers some- 
thing that is in one aspect more and in another less 
than this, this is due to the fact that their spiritual 
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poise is inferior to His. The poise in their case is 
rectified by the subsequent teaching of the Spirit in 
the light of events. 

Those who are able to accept this view will 
probably do so mainly for two reasons: (a) Because 
it explains the desire of Jesus to assure His faithful 
followers that they would live to see the manifesta- 
tion of the Kingdom in power (Mk 9! 13°? ||, Mt 10%). 
(6) Because it explains the ability of the Apostles 
and Apostolic writers to accept apparently without 
any great travail of mind the disappointment of first 
hopes, or even to regard the disappointment as part- 
fulfilment (see, ¢.g., Jn 161 and 2 P 35#). To these 
may perhaps be added: (c) That this view has no 
necessary connexion with the idea that Jesus in this 
matter accommodated His expressions to the limita- 
tions of the disciples. The idea of accommodation is 
no doubt suggested by Jn 16%; but even if we 
suppose that the words of this passage are a literal 
reminiscence of what the Master said, we must observe 
that one who professes to be accommodating his words 
to the limitations of his hearers takes thereby all 
sting from the charge that he has compromised the 
truth. Many reverent students of the Gospels will 
probably, however, prefer to regard the words of 
Jn 16%. not as a literal utterance of the Master, but 
rather as a devout recognition proceeding from the 
inner circle of disciples of an element or quality in 
their Master which, in spite of all the simplicity 
of His utterance and His impressive veracity, had 
eluded and mystified them. They thought they had 
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understood, yet how much they had misunderstood ! 
On this view Jesus did not “accommodate.” He 
spoke as the word was given Him, in the style that 
is most faithfully reflected in the Synoptics. What- 
ever may be the truth about Jn 16%, we seem 
warranted in saying that Jesus had but one way of 
speaking of the Consummation. During all His 
ministry, and up to the end of it, He spoke of it as 
imminent. It was something for the generation then 
living. Ac 1 and the other books of the NT outside 
the Gospels may be taken as proof that He spoke 
of it in the same way after His resurrection. If in 
this regard He was “limited” in the days of His 
flesh, He was limited also when He wore the body 
that was from heaven: if He “accommodated” in the 
one sphere, He “ accommodated” in the other also. 
The NT as a whole is filled with an expectation, 
which in the form in which it was entertained was 
not fulfilled; and yet faith in Jesus and belief in the 
still coming Consummation lived on and live still. 
Our conclusion is, then, briefly as follows:—As a 
protest to His own people, Jesus predicted the down- 
fall of the Jewish nation within a measurable period 
(see esp. Mt 23 and 24). While in all probability 
He depicted this catastrophe in colours that closely 
matched those of the event itself, the very intensity 
of His concentration upon a vision that might seem 
to concern only the Jewish nation serves to show 
that through the telescope of Jewish pa ticularity He 
was looking out upon the whole human world. His 
vision was that of One uniquely alive to the purpose 
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of God, of which He, the Messianic Son of Man, 
was the supreme executor. It was the vision of a 
prophet, seeing all things in relation to the Divine 
purpose, not the vision of a mere politician or patriot. 
The Jewish nation was chosen to bless the world with 
the knowledge of God. Failure to fulfil this vocation 
brought on it the destructive wrath of God; and the 
condemnation of the chosen people involved in an 
obvious sense the doom of the world. That ignorance 
of God and hostility, of which the Jewish obduracy 
was the signal example, would reach a climax in the 
murderous death of the Son of God. From that 
moment the forces of final reconstruction would set 
in. When the Consummation would be attained, 
when the Son of Man should come in His glory, and 
all evil and evil-doers be put away, no man nor 
angel knew. Not even the Son, only the Father. 
But this much was certain. The power of the 
Prince of this world—the Prince whose power was 
manifest in sin, disease, and death—-was broken. 
The proofs of that victory could not be long delayed. 
Some would live to see signs of which they had not 
dreamt that the Kingdom had come in power. 

This covers in brief probably as much as we are 
able to report of the unique eschatological conscious- 
ness of Jesus. The account, however, would not 
be complete without a fresh reference to the blank 
space of our ignorance. This space we shall enlarge 
or diminish according to our estimate of the difference 
between the area of our knowledge, and that not 
merely of the general purpose of God, but of the 
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consciousness of Jesus, the Son of God. All men are 
agnostics in the sense of admitting that they have 
not been made privy to the counsels of Creation and 
Providence; but besides this common agnosticism 
there is a kind peculiar to Christians, which breathes 
the spirit of faith and reverence. Christians believe 
that “all things,” including especially human destiny, 
have been committed to the hands of Jesus Christ. 
In that faith they can anticipate with calmness the 
worst tragedies of personal or social history. They 
believe that there is no terror of the kingdom of 
darkness which the Son of God has not overcome 
with the armour of His holy light; but, because they 
believe this, they do not presume to possess, even in 
the measure of His Spirit to which they have 
attained, a key that will open every secret that was 
stored in the depths of His personality, even while He 
was on earth. The last mystery to Christians is no 
longer the mystery of death, judgment, and the here- 
after. It is rather the mystery—-which is also the 
fact—of Jesus Christ, the mystery of the relation of 
these things to Him, or rather, perhaps, of His 
relation to them. 


Il. ESCHATOLOGY IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


We pass by questions as to the date or authorship 
of this Gospel. The writing may be placed with con- 
fidence near the border dividing the first and second 
centuries. It does not matter for our purpose on 
which side of the border it is placed. To the eyes of 
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most Anglo-Saxon critics, the Gospel reveals still the 
marks of an intimate of Jesus, and with them we 
assume that, even in the form in which we read the 
Gospel, it proceeded from the circle of a “disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” We assume also—what probably 
no one denies—that there is but one mind between 
the author of the Gospel and the author of the Epzstles 
that bear the name of John. Whoever was its author, 
the Gospel could not have reached so soon the posi- 
tion of authority it has held in the Christian Church 
since the second century, had it not been considered to 
express the living and profound belief of Christendom 
regarding what was most essential in the Person and 
History of Jesus. This is the matter of importance 
to our present inquiry. If we find that the view 
of our Lord’s eschatological consciousness, which has 
seemed to us to be most reasonably deducible from 
the Synoptic Gospels, agrees on the whole with what 
is presented here, that view may be considered to 
have behind it a weight of authority that could not 
well be greater. For the authority is not simply 
the consciousness of an inspired Apostle or Apostolic 
man; it is that of the consciousness of the Church as 
a whole at the critical period of the close of the 
Apostolic age. We may fix attention on three 
matters: (1) the idealizing style of the Gospel; 
(2) its conception of Eternal Life; (3) its attitude 
to Eschatology proper. 

1. Tue IDEALIZING STYLE OF THE FouRTH GOSPEL. 
—From the first it has been admitted that, as com- 
pared with the Synoptics, this Gospel is one rather 
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of the mind than of the external actions of Jesus. 
Even the most remarkable external actions, the 
miracles, are but “signs” of the mystery that is 
really important to us—that, viz., of the Person of 
the “Son of God.” The “signs” are recorded that 
we may believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and 
may have life through His name (20°), The Logos 
that was “towards God (pds Tov Oedv) and was God” 
(11), was made flesh, and the writer and his com- 
panions beheld His glory, and reported the vision, not 
so much from literal reminiscence of the acts and 
words done and spoken by Jesus on earth, as under 
the inspiration of the Spirit that came according to 
promise from the presence of the Father and the 
Risen Ascended Son. The author is concerned rather 
with the discourses of Jesus than with His actions, 
and the discourses are, we believe, not so much 
reported as interpreted. They are the words of an 
eternal life in which the writer and his fellow-believers 
share (1 Jn 1'*). Jesus is Himself the Word, the 
Truth, the Life. What is told of Him represents 
but a few out of many instances of His self-mani- 
festation. They are like the sparks that witness to a 
hidden, mighty, and continuous electric stream. One 
consequence of this mode of treatment is that there 
is little in this Gospel to indicate that Jesus experi- 
enced anything of the sinless infirmity of flesh and 
blood. There is, ¢g., no suggestion that He grew in 
knowledge of the path He had to tread as the Saviour 
of the world. There is no temptation, no agony in 
Gethsemane, no ignorance or doubt as to the times 
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and seasons of the Consummation. The author does 
not, perhaps, consciously ignore these things, but to 
mention them is no part of his purpose to manifest 
the eternal life that was in the Son of God. 

If such a view of the Person of Jesus were carried 
out with rigorous abstract logic, we should reach a 
result that would not only be glaringly at variance 
with the picture presented by the Synoptists, but 
would be indistinguishable from the heresy against 
which, at least in its germinal form, the author himself 
protests (1 Jn 277 58), viz. that the incarnation of the 
Logos was mere appearance. The point to be observed 
is that the view is noé carried out rigorously. The 
reason is that the author combines a sense of history 
with a sense of spiritual fact. But what mainly con- 
cerns him is the spiritual fact: what Jesus, who rose 
and ascended, is now to His Church, that in deep 
reality He has always been. No doubt He was truly 
human, and, because He was so, there was during His 
earthly sojourn real limitation, but the limitation was 
free because self-imposed (see, ¢.g., 101), and behind it 
there was always the Divine reality. He was never 
other than the Logos, the eternal and only-begotten 
Son of God. 

Even though it be conceded, as we think it must 
be, that neither as regards incidents nor discourses is 
the Johannine picture of Jesus so strictly historical as 
that of the Synoptists, it does not follow that it is not, 
in another than the literally historical sense, a deeply 
true picture. The guarantee of its truth is the fact 
that the Christian Church has accepted it, and in doing 
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so has conquered both its own feeling of disappoint- 
ment in the delayed Parousia and the unbelief of the 
world. The Church discovered, that is to say, the 
presence in the mind and utterances of Jesus of a 
quality of which it had not at first grasped the sig- 
nificance. His words were “spirit and life” (6%). 
They could be interpreted only by His own perpetual 
teaching through the Spirit of truth (16%*). 

We may call this, if we choose, the zdealism of the 
Johannine Gospel and of the early Church; but the 
question is worth pondering whether anything less 
than an idealism which rested on a sure, if profound, 
basis of truth, could have held the Church to its 
loyalty to the unseen Jesus in face of the disappoint- 
ment of hopes which the Synoptic testimony, taken 
in its natural sense, had encouraged. In any case, 
the Johannine picture of Jesus may be considered to 
supply a striking confirmation of the opinion, already 
partly expressed in this article, that no amount of 
fragmentary sentences of Jesus, however accurately 
reported, and however definite their meaning may be 
when they are taken by themselves, can be a perfect 
index of a mind like His. 

2. ITs CONCEPTION OF ETERNAL LirE.—Every reader 
of John notices the prominence of the words “life,” 
or “eternal life,” or “spirit.” The phrase “Kingdom 
of God” has practically disappeared, and “life” or 
“eternal life” takes its place. The fact is of import- 
ance to us in our present study, because it is the 
index of John’s way of conceiving what in the Syn- 
optic mode of speech might be called the present aspect 
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of the Kingdom. Jesus appears as the possessor and 
even the direct dispenser of the Divine life. It is 
given to the Son to have life in Himself even as the 
Father (57°), and no one can come to Him except it 
be given him from the Father (6). Yet neither the 
Father nor the Son dispenses life in its fulness till 
the Son is glorified through death, or returns to the 
glory which He had from the first with the Father 
(7°°), But once the life is imparted it is a new birth 
which carries its own promise. It is, in a proper sense, 
sufficient for itself. Ifa man is born of God, the 
Divine seed remains in him. Its product is righteous- 
ness, and its perfect fruition is likeness to the only- 
begotten Son Himself (3° 947, 1 Jn 3%° ete). It 
is clear that this mode of view brings the Divine 
boon nearer to the individual heart, and necessarily 
alters, at least for the individual, the perspective of 
the eschatology. 

Not simply the great event itself,—the glorious 
Parousia of the Christ,—but the events of resurrec- 
tion and judgment that accompany it, are regarded 
from within rather than from without. Those whose 
hope is set on Jesus do not lift to the heavens faces 
sick with deferred hope. They look within and be- 
hold Him with the vision of the pure in heart. For 
them Jesus has come already and keeps coming. The 
supreme matter is to abide in Him or in His love by 
keeping His words. Let a man thus live and believe 
in Him, and he shall never die. Nothing, that is, 
not even what we call death, will break the continuity 
of his life (117), The water of life that Jesus"gives 
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shall be in him a well of water springing up unto 
everlasting life (44). The Judgment similarly is, or 
tends to be, withdrawn from futurity. He who believes 
does not come to judgment; he has passed already 
from death to life (5%4, 1 Jn 3"). On the other hand, 
he who disbelieves is condemned already. Life has 
come to him, but he chooses death; light, but he 
chooses darkness. In turning from the only-begotten 
Son of God he puts from him his chance of being 
saved from a Divine wrath already present (318%. 36). 
Until he seeks the Father through Him who is the 
Way, the wrath of God abideth on him. Every 
thoughtful reader of Jn. perceives that such are the 
main ideas both of the Gospel and of the Epistles. 
He will hardly fail to reflect also that these are, and 
have remained ever since the time of these writings 
or earlier, the vital ideas of the Christian Church in 
its cultivation of individual and social life, both on 
its practical and its meditative side——-Comparing the 
Johannine testimony with the utterances in the Syn- 
optic Gospels—few, it may be, but important—which 
reveal a consciousness in Jesus of a Kingdom of God 
that is present and not simply future, and considering 
especially the fact that in spite of their testimony to 
Jesus’ sense of the imminence of a Kingdom yet to 
come, there is not in the Synoptic Gospels the slightest 
indication that this tremendous prospect at all dimin- 
ished His appreciation of the worth of those ethical 
precepts (¢@g. those relating to marriage and the 
parental relation (Mk 1078 7%) that have to do with 
the secular order, we shall hesitate before accepting 
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the idea suggested by Joh. Weiss (op. cit.), that the 
precise meaning of the ethical utterances of Jesus is 
to be determined by our knowledge (?) of His eschato- 
logy, and that Jesus would not have spoken as He 
does, ¢.g., in Lk 147°, had He not believed that within 
a generation the institutions of marriage and the 
family would cease, and that those who should survive 
this end of the world, being “sons of the resurrection ” 
(Lk 20*°), should be thenceforward as the angels (20.). 
In this reference also the Johannine Gospel confirms 
our sense of an element in the equipment and 
outlook of Jesus to which justice can hardly be 
done by those who lay unqualified stress on the 
distinctively eschatological portions of the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

3. ITs ATTITUDE TO ESCHATOLOGY PROPER.—Yet it 
has to be observed, finally, that, while the futuristic 
element is not prominent in the Johannine Gospel, 
it is by no means eliminated. It may be felt, indeed, 
that the terms in which it is expressed involve a 
departure from (or, at any rate, a transformation of) 
the objective standpoint of the Synoptics. The last 
three words of the phrase, “the hour cometh and now 
is” (5°58), suggest a state of mind in which the 
thought of a future radically or incalculably different 
from that which is already present to the vision of 
faith, is no longer keenly operative. The same is 
still more obvious in the Supper discourse (chs. 
14-16), in reading which one feels that the line of 
distinction between the Lord’s final coming to receive 
the disciples to Himself, and His continuous abiding 
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with them or visitation of them through the comfort- 
ing Spirit, tends to be a vanishing one. 

Yet it does not follow that the distinctively 
eschatological utterances or references contained in 
the Johannine Gospel (¢g. 57 217%) are of the 
nature of a formally dutiful acknowledgment of an 
earlier mode of speech and a still lingering form 
of popular Christian expectation corresponding to it. 
Such a view, at least, is not an exhaustive description 
of the state of the case. It seems true rather to say 
that the futuristic outlook, while it lost, even within 
the time covered by the NT writings, its first aspect 
of keen expectation, was yet to the last of that 
period felt to be—what it is still—an indispensable 
element of Christian faith. That the matter is looked 
at from within, and attention fastened not on what 
is to come to us, but rather on what we are to become 
(1 Jn 37), does not alter the fact that the total on 
which we are looking belongs to the future as well 
as to the present, and that that future is in the 
wonder-working power of the Conqueror of death. 
It is never possible to neglect the aspect of futurity, 
and it is sometimes imperative to emphasize it. Such 
a passage as 1 Jn 28 compared with Mk 13°! shows 
significantly how much the Fourth Evangelist, in 
spite of the depth of his insight into the Master’s 
mind (or, shall we say, because of that insight), was 
to the last influenced by the eschatological utterances 
of the Synopt.u testimony. He recognizes the anti- 
christs of his own day, and is confident that it is the 
“last time.” The 21st chapter of the Gospel speaks 
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similarly for the attitude of the Evangelist’s circle. 
The chapter is an appendix, and v.” show what is 
probably its main motive. The aged Disciple has 
passed away, and the question is raised, Did not the 
Master say that this disciple should not see death 
till He should come in glory? ‘The expectation 
implied in the question connected itself in all likeli- 
hood with the utterance in Mk 9!||. There was a 
general impression throughout the Churches of Asia 
that John was the person mainly intended, and a 
story was current to the effect that in predicting 
Peter’s mode of death the Master had told that 
disciple of the survival of John. The author of the 
appendix claims to be in a position to tell the readers 
of the Gospel what the Master had really said. It 
was far from being a definite promise. It was only 
the hint of a possibility. The apology would hardly 
have been deemed necessary if the tendency to insist 
on a literalistic interpretation of the Synoptic testi- 
mony, placing the glorious final advent within “this 
generation,” had not still been prevalent at the close 
of the 1st cent., z.ec. at the time when John died. 
Neither the author of the Gospel and the Epistles 
nor the author of the appendix to the Gospel has 
anything to object to the probability of an immediate 
Parousia of Jesus in glory; but the impression which 
their utterances leave upon our minds, and which from 
the first they were fitted to convey to the Church, 
is that the contrast important to the authors is no 
longer that between present and future, but rather 
that between God and the world, between the love 
6 
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of the Father and the love of this present evil world. 
The matter of absorbing interest is not that the Son 
of God will come again, but that He has come. Life 
is not movement towards a point on a straight line: 
it is expansion from a centre, and because the centre 
is living he who is at the centre is also implicitly at 
the goal of the moving circumference. 

The Evangelist has expressed this in very char- 
acteristic fashion in the closing words of his principal 
Epistle: “We know that we are of God, and the 
whole world lieth in wickedness. And we know 
that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an 
understanding, that we may know him that is true, 
and we are in him that is true, even in hig Son 
Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life” 
(1 Jn 5%), 

Those who find their own consciousness expressed 
in such words, and feel impelled to trace that con- 
sciousness to its historical source, will not readily 
suppose that they have found the source anywhere 
nearer than the consciousness of Jesus Himself. 
Who but He could have been the first either to 
possess eternal life or to know that He possessed it ? 
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ESCHATOLOGY IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
PREACHING,* 


HE subject of this lecture is Eschatology in the 
Early Christian Preaching, and I think it will 

best serve both our own immediate purpose and that 
of this general course of biblical study,t if I base my 
remarks almost exclusively on the sermons of the 
Apostle Peter as reported in the Acts and on the First 
of the Two Epistles in the NT that bear Peter’s name. 
For critical introduction I must content myself 
with two remarks. rst, in regard to the portion of 
the Acts containing the Petrine sermons—even if the 
view which assigns to these chapters a later date, and, 
in certain aspects, less historical trustworthiness, than 
the chapters embodying the travel-document regard- 
ing the Apostle Paul were correct; that fact (if it be 
a fact) tells rather in favour of the trustworthiness of 
these chapters in reference to our particular use of 
them. Suppose the date of these chapters to be 
subsequent to 70° A.D., then the facts warrant us in 
saying that the type of teaching prevalent thirty or 
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+ Le. the course of the Summer School at Durham, August 1906, 
referred to in the Prefatory Note, p. 32. 
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forty years earlier than this—a type that must have 
been in many ways different (because so different in 
atmosphere) from that prevailing after 70 A.D.—was 
yet so distinctly remembered, that not even in the 
hands of a writer of presumably Hellenizing tendency 
does it lose its distinctively Jewish note. 

Then, in regard to the Petrine writings, I think we 
may be at least as confident in saying that the First 
Epistle is possibly genuine as in saying that the 
Second is probably spurious. Personally, I know of 
no argument against the genuineness of 1 Pet. that is 
convincing, and I am quite certain that it witnesses a 
type of teaching that could only have originated in a 
Jewish-Christian mind, and that the mind can only 
have been that of a person conscious of a position of 
the highest responsibility in Jewish-Christian circles.* 

In regard to the general substance or spirit of the 
Jewish-Christian teaching, permit me one remark 
which may help to bring this lecture into line with 
that of yesterday. 

It is that while that teaching, especially as seen in 
the Petrine sermons, is just such as might be expected 
from those for whom the inclusion of the Gentiles in 
the Messianic Theocracy, though undoubtedly an article 
of their OT faith, has hardly the pressure of a 
practical problem, we have no right to assume that 
the views of the first disciples in this matter were 
even wntellectually on a level with those of the Master. 
When we read of the question the disciples put to the 
Risen Lord: “ Will Thou at this time restore the kingdom 
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to Israel ?” and of His answer, it might seem plausible 
to say: Both Master and disciple thought of the con- 
summation as about to be effected by an act of Divine 
power securing to the Jews their lost supremacy. The 
only difference was that the Master disclaimed the 
power they attributed to Him of determining times 
and seasons. But it is impossible to resist the 
impression of the Master’s answer that His view of 
things was poles apart from theirs. They are think- 
ing of an act of power that is to operate ad eatra. 
He is thinking of a power not less Divine which 
will operate through men’s hearts and wills, and be 
experienced first of all by the disciples themselves. 
They are thinking of the spectacular manifestation of 
the Kingdom. He does not deny that there will be 
such a manifestation, but He knows that other things 
must come first, in particular that the Gospel of the 
Kingdom must first be preached in all the earth. In 
view of the modern tendency to minimize the distinct- 
iveness of Jesus, it may not be out of place to recall 
the rough and ready axiom of Matthew Arnold, that 
the Master was head and shoulders above His reporters, 
or—better still—to take our stand on the Fourth 
Gospel, and decline to believe that the expansion of 
vision experienced by the disciples when they received 
the Holy Ghost was an expansion beyond what was 
present to the mind of Jesus while He yet moved 
among them. The Holy Spirit was to lead the 
disciples into all truth regarding Jesus. Nowhere in 
the NT is it suggested that He led them (or would 
lead them) beyond Jesus. 
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I. THe DOCTRINE OF THE PREACHING. 


1. Tue Concert oF THE Last Timz.—Obviously, 
in a certain sense, the teaching of the Jerusalem 
apostles began where Jesus ended. Whatever view we 
may take as to the precise force of the words of Jesus 
regarding “this generation” with respect to His own 
historical outlook, we may all agree that He attached 
a certain finality to His own appearance in the world. 
Last of all God had sent His Son. With the end of 
His career therefore the glorious consummation (“end 
of all things”) was for the apostles within view. They 
could not but regard it as immediately impending. 
Those who had seen the beginning would also see 
the end: the whole manifestation belonged to their 
generation. What had happened, and what had been 
happening since the day of Pentecost, was reckoned 
the fulfilment of prophecy. Even if the Apostle 
Peter had not been able to find something to his 
purpose in the prophet Joel, he would have found it 
in some other prophet. For a prophet of Israel who 
had nothing to say about what was to happen beachar- 
ith hayyomim (Micah 41) would have been a preacher 
without a creed. 

It would not naturally occur to Peter, speaking to 
people whose minds moved in the same grooves as his 
own, to define precisely how he conceived the “ last 
time.” Everybody knew that it meant the end or 
transformation of the world, but if Peter had been 
pressed to go into details as to how the transformation 
was to be effected, the matter which probably he 
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would have emphasized most would be the removal 
from the world of its Prince, the Devil. “Jesus,” he 
said in the house of Cornelius, “ went about healing all 
who were overpowered (kataduvactevopuevor) by the 
Devil,” and in the Epistle he bids those whom he 
addresses, “Watch and be sober, because their 
adversary the devil walked about as a roaring lion 
seeking to devour” (Ac 10%, 1 P 58; cf. Rev 12, 
esp. v.°). 

We cannot enter here on the age-long mythology 
underlying the conception of the devil. But it is in 
place to remark that the prevailing conception of the 
devil in the NT is, so to speak, a moralized concep- 
tion. Ancient writers did not distinguish so con- 
sciously as we do between natural and moral evil, yet 
even in those passages in the NT where the agency 
of the devil is connected with diseases, I think you 
will find that it is mainly, if not solely, with those 
that touched (or were supposed to touch) the rational 
life, and rob men of personality or of the conditions 
under which a moral life is possible. And when an 
apostle writes in the language of exhortation, the 
diabolic action to which he refers takes place in a 
region where the attacked are capable of self-defence. 
For the apostles of the Christ, the important matter is 
that when the Christ comes bringing the perfected 
Kingdom, the power that works against God and 
righteousness will be removed from the earth. 

2. JESUS OF NAZARETH.—The immediate agent of the 
final transformation was the Messiah, and according to 
the Christians the Messiah was Jesus of Nazareth 
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risen and ascended. It is important to notice—(a) 
how the person of Jesus, (6) how the person of the 
Messiah, are regarded in the preaching. 

(a) If the early chapters of Acts belong to 
the second century, the author must have been a 
man singularly free from the dominion of current 
theological conceptions. Nothing is more remark- 
able in the Petrine sermons, as seen in the Acts, 
than the absence of all views of the essential or 
metaphysical divinity of the Lord Jesus. Jesus is 
not the “Son of God” except in the sense in which 
the same is predicated of a theocratic king in the OT, 
as, ég., in the second Psalm. He is the “Servant” 
or mais of the Lord (Yahveh) in a sense suggested 
by the passages on the Servant of Yahveh in the latter 
chapters of the Book of Isaiah. Both these designa- 
tions belong in OT usage, primarily to the people of 
Jehovah; they are applied to the king only because 
he expresses in his person and functions their peculiar 
consecration. In the preaching of Peter, Jesus is a 
man who was anointed with the Holy Ghost and went 
about doing good, attesting His Divine mission by signs 
and wonders which God did by Him among the people. 
He was delivered according to the counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, and was raised from the dead in 
fulfilment of the certainty regarding God’s Holy One 
expressed in the 16th Ps. 

(6) Who then is the raised Jesus? His dignity, 
according to the preaching, is that of “ Lord and Christ.” 
This is to be understood, however, in a sense deducible 
from the OT. His rank is the fulfilment of the 
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prophecy contained in Ps 110: “The Lord said unto 
my Lord,” etc.—words that could not have been said 
of David, for it was not pretended that David rose 
from the dead and ascended into the heavens. It 
would thus seem to be unhistorical to say that Peter 
taught the divinity of our Lord in the sense of 
theology. But it would be equally unhistorical 
to say that he taught the mere humanity. No 
doubt Jesus was a man, and He was the Anointed 
of the Lord; but so were others, so notably was 
David. Yet David did not rise from the dead or 
ascend into the heavens. 

We may go even further: A constant thought in 
the preaching is the foreordination of God in reference 
to the sufferings of Jesus and the glory following. 
God ordained the sufferings and—much more—the 
glory. This glory was declared in the utterance of 
prophecy since the remote days of David or even of 
Moses (Ac 3”). Could it be supposed that this glori- 
ous Messiah—provably present to the mind of God 
since the beginning of prophecy—came into existence 
only at the time of his birth into this world? Were 
the prophecies regarding the Christ mere thoughts 
beforehand in the mind of God, as the actions of men 
are thoughts in their minds previous to being executed ? 
Are they not rather to be considered the actual life or 
spirit of the Christ Himself ? 

We do not know for certain the steps in Peter’s 
reasoning that connect the sermons in the Acts with 
the First Epistle. But we find in the Epistle the con- 
ception of the pre-existent Christ, and the supposi- 
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tion of such steps of reasoning as I have suggested 
seems reasonable. If it was natural for OT thinkers 
to personalize such conceptions as those of the word 
and wisdom of God, would it be too much to suppose 
it inevitable that NT writers should, in a sense fuller 
and more literal, personalize the conception of One 
who should not merely speak the word of Jehovah, 
but should receive His Spirit without measure and be 
the efficient executor of His will ? 

3. THe Messtan—(a) As the Restorer of all things 
(Ac 31%), 

It may be conceded, however, that questions re- 
garding the pre-existence of the Christ did not much 
—if at all—enter the minds of the early Christians, 
or, consciously at least, affect the message of the 
preachers. Believers were not directly concerned 
with what the Messiah had been previous to His 
appearance on earth. On the other hand, they were 
greatly concerned with the thought of His mode of 
existence and action in the sphere beyond death and 
in the heaven to which He had ascended, and whence 
He would come soon for the salvation of His people 
and the perfecting of His Kingdom. To this matter, 
first in a more general, then in a very particular 
and peculiarly Petrine reference, I now call your 
attention. 

The most interesting utterance in the former 
reference is that contained in the report in Ac 3 of 
Peter’s sermon to the crowd who follow him after 
the healing of the lame man. At v.™. we read: 
“Repent and turn again, that your sins may be blotted 
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out, so that seasons of refreshing (caspol davaypvéews) 
may come from the presence of the Lord [%.¢e. Yahveh], 
and that He may send the Christ who has been ap- 
pointed (mpoxexetpropévov not,as in the TR, mpoxexnpuy- 
pévov) for you, even Jesus whom the heavens must 
receive until the times of the restoration of all things 
(axpt xpovev aroxatactdcews Tdvtwv), whereof God 
spake by the mouth of His holy prophets which 
have been since the world began.” 

On the grammatical construction of this sentence, 
obviously somewhat loose, you will do well to consult 
Dr. Knowling’s admirable note in the zxpositor’s 
Greek Testament. I remark only (1) that it introduces 
needless confusion to regard the Katpol avavEews as 
referring to anything that is separable from the ypovot 
amoxatactdcews. The former are the latter fallen 
subjectively. 

On the subjective side eschatology starts naturally 
from the consciousness of present evil, and the evil, 
stated generally from the Jewish standpoint, was the 
oppression of Jehovah’s people the Jews. The constant 
message of the prophets and apocalyptists is that the 
oppression is due primarily to Israel’s own sin. If 
the nation is to recover and draw its breath again 
freely (cf. Ps 39% in LXX and the word avaixyo 
in Grimm’s Dictionary), the first condition is repentance. 
The practical quality of Peter’s preaching appears 
in the fact that he places the subjectwe blessing as 
well as the subjective condition of it in the forefront. 
The hope of God’s people is doubtless a new world, but 
the heart of the new world is new men and women. 
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As to the droxatdotacis mavtwv—obviously the 
roots of the conception are to be sought in OT 
prophecy—especially the latter chapters of Isaiah and 
the closing verses of Malachi. The general con- 
ception is that the coming of the Messiah in glory 
ushered in a new creation. As the cloud of evil 
(natural and moral) covered the face of heaven and 
earth, excluding nothing from the darkness of death, 
hiding even the face of God, so the rolling back of 
the cloud would discover all things afresh. Not men 
only—though doubtless men primarily—but all things 
belonging to the life of men and the order of the 
world would be created anew. 

Again (2), it is inept to make difficulties about 
the antecedent to the relative wy. The antecedent 
is ypdvev not mdytwy. Peter’s intention clearly is 
not to say that the new world will contain only the 
things of which the prophets spoke and nothing else. 
His thought is the simple and great one that the 
restoration will be universal, and that this “ restoration 
of all things” has been the subject of prophecy since 
prophecy began. 

Looking to this sermon of Peter’s and to much else 
in the NT, we may say that in the view of the early 
Christian preachers everything had been done on 
God’s side in the ministry, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus towards the perfect consummation of the 
Kingdom. The glorious Messiah was already in His 
place in the heavens. There was nothing to hinder 
the immediate transference of the Kingdom to earth 
but the mercy of God to still impenitent Israelites, 
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and (though this in Peter’s mind was vague) His mercy 
to the Gentiles to whom the gospel must be 
preached. 

The sermon closes with the words: “To you 
first God having raised up His servant (7aiéa) sent 
him to bless you in turning each one of you from 
his iniquities.” The words of the main clause refer 
doubtless primarily to the earthly ministry of Jesus, 
but the sentence is so constructed that we cannot 
suppose that this covers their entire reference. 
Evidently Peter considered that Jesus was somehow 
present in the word of the gospel calling men (and 
first of all Jews) to repentance. But He is not 
present as the glorious preordained and already 
perfected Christ, rather as the humble suffering vrais 
(Servant of the Lord) continuing the ministry of 
entreaty begun in the days of His flesh. If im the 
one conception, that of the glorious Messiah appointed 
and ready to be revealed, there appears the Jewish 
caste of the early preaching, in the other—that of the 
ministering wats—we have the signs of its practical 
and eternal worth. There is a certain dualism: 
The Christ of the heavens is stationary, the Servant 
Jesus ministers in the call to the unconverted. But 
the two are one in God who sends them forth from 
His own presence. He has sent the Servant Jesus, 
He will send the Christ of glory. 

In modern evangelical thinking, and in the later 
type of theology—especially the Johannine—con- 
tained in the NT, the same dualism is retained. We 
think of a ministering Christ, and of a Christ invested 
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with the glory of King and Judge, but we do not 
find the reconciliation primarily in the Father. We 
find it in the person of the Son Himself. According 
to the Acts, Peter would not have repudiated this 
mode of conception, for in the sermon on the day of 
Pentecost he regards the spirit or power that produces 
the marvellous effects which the multitude see and 
hear as having been poured forth by the risen Jesus 
Himself (Ac 2°). 

In these seeming oppositions of thought we see the 
theology of the Person of Christ in the making. 

(6) The Preacher in Hades.—The last matter bear- 
ing directly on eschatology to which I ask your 
attention is that arising out of the two unique and 
kindred passages, 1 P 3'®* and 4°—viz. the preaching 
of Christ to the dead or to the spirits imprisoned in 
Hades. These passages strike our ears with the 
abruptness of surprise, and it may be admitted that 
our knowledge of the apocalyptic conceptions current 
in the first century is not sufficient to make every 
detail of these passages as intelligible to us as it 
doubtless was to the first readers of the Epistle. Still 
we know perhaps enough to enable us to lay aside any 
spirit of evasion or timidity that might prevent us 
from facing the plain general meaning. 

The jirst thing to be observed is that the teaching 
contained in the passages connects with what we may 
call Peter’s doctrine of the Spirit. In the argument 
of the Pentecost sermon the gift of the Spirit as 
witnessed on the day of Pentecost is treated as the 
proof not only that God has accepted Jesus as the 
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Messiah but has already invested Him with the 
Messianic authority. He is “at the right hand of 
God, having gone to heaven, angels and authorities and 
powers having been made subject to Him” (1 P 3%), 
This conception of the Spirit is the dominating factor 
in the apostle’s theology. It is the nerve of his entire 
thinking regarding the Person of Christ and regarding 
both His past and His present and future effectiveness 
—in other words, His effectiveness in His death and 
His effectiveness in His risen life. 

In order to see this we must come a little nearer to 
the passages in question, yet maintaining a distance 
from them and an elevation, which will prevent us 
becoming involved in grammatical difficulties with the 
text. Keeping these precautions in mind, we may find 
a point of view in the fact that the passage in the Book 
of Daniel (127)—the only canonical Apocalypse which 
Peter knew—referring to the resurrection of many that 
sleep in the dust, proves that, for at least about two cen- 
turies, the question of the relation of deceased Israelites 
—worthy or unworthy—to the Kingdom of glory was 
one that occupied the attention of those who had 
the ears of the people. Once raised, the question 
could not be thrown aside, and in certain circles 
at least it would be discussed in the form of 
asking, What the Messiah would do for the faithful 
dead, or, for that matter, for His enemies among the 
dead ? 

Having regard to the apocalyptic style of a large 
portion of Mk 13 (=Mt 24), many scholars think 
that at and before the time when 1 Peter was written 
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many Christian Apocalypses orapocalyptic tracts—more 
or less in the style of the NT Apocalypse—must have 
been current among the Christian Jews. If this were 
so, it is not difficult to conceive how the ideas of the 
pre-Christian Rabbis, in regard to what would be done 
for the heirs of the Kingdom who were imprisoned in 
Hades, would undergo modification in the hands of th 
Christians. : 
Pre-Christian Apocalypse did not contemplate a 
Messiah who would reach His glory through suffering 
and death. No medium was thought of for the act of 
power by which the dead were to be raised. The 
Messiah Himself was a figure of the clouds. But 
the actual Jesus was a man, and a man who died. On 
the other hand, to believe in the Messiah meant to 
accept His person as the power of God, and the power 
of God could not die. But, said the unbelieving Jew, 
your man Jesus did die. Yes, said the believer, but 
there was nothing in His own spirit which death 
could touch. There was no sin. There was nothing 
that God could part with and let perish. In the flesh 
only—the flesh laden with sins that were not His own 
but the sins of His brethren—He died. In the spirit 
He not only did not die, He was quickened to newness 
of life. He entered on new ministries, for here most 
of all God was with Him. As in His life in the flesh 
His mission was to call the men of His own day to the 
Kingdom, so, in the interval between His death and His 
entrance on His glory in the heavens, His concern 
was with men of past generations. It was especially 
with those heirs of the Kingdom whom doubtless, not 
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without fault of their own, death still kept back from 
their inheritance. 

Now, whether or not we can answer with any 
detail the question, how Peter arrived at the exact 
expressions he uses, it is important for us to try to 
see the permanent worth of the thoughts which, 
apart from a clue to details, still appear in the two 
passages themselves, and in their context in the 
Epistle. Let us try to set down the teaching, so far 
as we may, in a categorical form: 

a. Jesus did not suffer death as a person who was 
unrighteous in the sight of God. He committed 
Himself to Him that judgeth righteously (1 P 2”). 

8. He suffered for the unrighteous men of His 
own day, that He might bring them to God (3%), so 
that “weaned from sins” (dmoyevopevot dpyaptiass, 
Grimm, “utterly alienated from sin”) they should 
“live by righteousness ” (24). 

y. Entering the region of the dead, He preached 
to the unbelieving and disobedient of former genera- 
tions, who, for their sins, were still imprisoned among 
shades. (What, may we suppose, were the subjects 
of the preaching? Surely, the usual subjects, 
judgment, mercy, faith. Only, all these as connected 
with Himself, the executor, because the endurer of 
judgment, the offerer because the exhibitor of mercy, 
the object because the realiser of faith.) 

6. The design of the preaching was “that they 
(the dead) might be judged according to men in 
the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit” 
(1 P 4°), 
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These are difficult words. It is essential to con- 
sider the context. The apostle is contrasting the 
conduct of Christians who, in the spirit of the Christ 
who has suffered, abstain from their former heathenish 
sins, with that of their unconverted former associates 
who scoff at their purism. 

These persons have to reckon with one—presum- 
ably the ascended Christ—-who stands ready to judge 
the quick and the dead. Then follow the obscure 
words. 

It must be observed that the immediate link of 
connection is to be found in the words “and the 
dead,” and that the main interest of the obscure 
words attaches not to what is said about the scoffers 
but to the exhortation to the self-denying Christians. 
In regard to these, two considerations dominate the 
apostle’s mind: (i.) The first is that they are persons 
who have become dead to sins (a7roy. auap.); (ii.) the 
second is the apparently contradictory fact that they 
are still liable (through evil example and discourage- 
ment) to fall back into them. The apostle writes to 
bring home to them that the Messianic judgment is 
to begin—has indeed begun—with the household of 
God (41). 

Now this judgment of those who are “ weaned from 
sins” is connected, in a way that would not seem 
fanciful to any Christians of the first century, with 
the judgment of those who are dead not simply in 
a spiritual but in a full and literal sense—those, 2e., 
whose death in the flesh is the visible condemnation 
of sin, It is not too much to say that the con- 
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nection ,which may seem to us fanciful was to the 
Jew of the first century inevitable. The reason is 
that his view of life and death was, as we should 
say, exclusively moral. And just in this inevitable 
connection in the apostle’s mind of two things 
that strike us as disparate, it seems possible to 
discern the motive and thence to infer the sense of 
the obscure words. The motive is to enforce on the 
Christians the need of watchfulness against relapse 
into sin. They are not to rest idly in the fact that 
they are “dead to sin.” Dead indeed they are, if 
they have really been begotten again by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. But even to the dead was the 
gospel (with its gracious offer and its solemn obligation 
of choice) preached, that they might be judged accord- 
ing to men in the flesh (their death being in truth 
the accomplishment in their case of the condemnation 
in the flesh that awaits all men). But this death or 
condemnation in the flesh did not carry with it death 
in the spirit. For the very purpose of the preaching 
was to urge and enable the dead to live unto God. 
The meaning of the whole sentence will perhaps 
be clearer if we give to xpiveww the sense of con- 
demn, which is quite frequent in the NT, and 
treat the former of the two telic clauses as sub- 
ordinate, and paraphrase: To this end the gospel 
was preached even to the dead, that while, “in the 
manner common to all men,’* they suffered the con- 
demnation of sin in the flesh (viz. death), they might 
yet, in the manner of God, live in the Spirit, even as 


* kata avOpwrous (4°). 
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I exhort you to do, my fellow-elect heirs of the 
Kingdom, who have already been born to this Divine 
manner of life and so have died to your former 
sins. 

To sum up, then, it would appear that while we 
cannot trace either the earlier forms, or (if there were 
any) the later developments, in the first and second 
centuries, of the conception of the Messiah’s ministry 
to the dead, the reference in the Petrine Epistle 
must be taken to prove that the conception was 
familiar at the time Peter wrote, at least in Jewish- 
Christian circles. This fact again must be taken as 
an instructive sign of how, in these circles, the new 
theology was built strictly on the foundations of 
the old. 


Il. THe Eruics oF THE PREACHING. 


1. In reference to the ministry to the dead.—How 
comes it that this important or, at least, remarkable 
thought of our Lord’s ministry to and in the region 
of the dead—-whose expression in the Petrine Epistle 
has been the basis of speculative and dogmatic contro- 
versy in later centuries down to our own time—was 
not, so far as we know, taken up and developed by 
the apostolic or sub-apostolic writers of the first and 
second centuries. 

Now, it does not need much imagination to con- 
jecture that there may well have been practical 
considerations which tended to make insistence upon 
the dogma of our Lord’s ministry to the dead appear 
undesirable. These considerations would be essentially 
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of the same kind as those which prevent liberal- 
minded preachers in the present day from expressing 
themselves with any emphasis on what is known as 
the “ larger hope.” 

It is very justly felt that there might be more 
cruel falsehood than saving truth, in offering to living 
men any chance of repentance and redemption beyond 
the grave or even beyond the present hour. He who 
pleads, Believe and be saved Now will not strengthen 
his plea by adding—or at least to-morrow. So it may 
well have been felt by the apostolic preachers, that to 
declare to men of their own day that Jesus the Christ 
preached in Hades to the disobedient of past genera- 
tions, since the days of Noah, was highly inexpedient. 
It might only lead them to argue, that if the sinners 
of Noah’s day had another chance, even though 
they perished in the flood, why not they also, and 
the more that (as it was taught) the offer of mercy 
in Noah’s day was (through the eternal spirit of 
prophecy) just the same offer that was made to 
themselves. 

We may perhaps go beyond mere conjecture. Such 
a view of the person of Christ as is presented in the 
Gospel of John suggests to us how very soon it may 
have been felt by the early Christian teachers and 
preachers that the conception of a preaching by Jesus 
to the dead, in the interval between His burial and 
His resurrection, was very crude and unsatisfactory. 
All the truth that may have been represented in this 
crude conception was represented in a far more 
catholic spirit by the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
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the Logos. “ Zhou art not yet fifty years old, and 
hast thou seen Abraham?” say the Jews to Jesus 
in the Johannine Gospel. The reply is, “ Before 
Abraham was, I am.” Preachers and theologians who 
had such a view of the Person of Christ did not need 
to trouble themselves with the thought of His condition 
or occupation during the two or three days when He 
might seem, or be imagined to be, imprisoned in the 
region of the dead. 

2. In reference to conduct in general—lIf we are 
warranted in supposing so much weight to have 
been given to “ practical considerations,” our warrant 
lies in the fact that Christianity is not primarily a 
theology but a life. Human health or disease existed 
before medical science, and we may trust a beneficent 
Providence to secure that human health shall continue 
in spite of its mistakes. Not less surely will the 
Christian life survive and throw off the errors of 
theology. 

Before closing this lecture, I take leave to throw 
out, along with a mere suggestion of an answer to it, 
a question as to the relation of the early Christian 
ethics to the expectation of the near end of the world. 
Reasoning a priori, one might suppose that a vivid 
sense of the triviality of earthly things, coupled with 
the confident belief that one was living in the last 
time, and might likely enough be, apart from death, 
a witness of the great consummation, must have had 
a disturbing effect on current ethical standards. 
Would not the result be like that of the sudden 
introduction into a country, in limitless quantities, of 
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altogether new and superior articles of food and 
clothing, and, in general, of an altogether new superior 
apparatus of material living? If an absolutely 
confident and general expectation of the latter event 
would take, as it surely would, the driving power 
from the engines of present production and commerce, 
would not a similar expectation of the former extend 
the disaster beyond industrial to every kind of morality, 
as hitherto known or practised ? 

Now, we have evidence in the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, that in certain natures the eschato- 
logical doctrine of the early Christian preaching 
produced for a time baneful practical effects. 

But there is no evidence that these results affected 
either the official staff of the Church or the general 
body of Christian believers. On the contrary, the 
NT writings offer singularly convincing witness to 
the fact that the moral foundations, on which all 
that is best in our modern civilisation has been built, 
were in the first generation of Christians linked to a 
form of eschatological doctrine which, in one feature 
of it, had no relevance except to that generation. 

It is, therefore, right to ask—even if we cannot 
answer—the question, What it was in the conscious- 
ness of the first century Christians that prevented their 
eschatological doctrine from having the upsetting 
effect we should have expected. Whether or not we 
are able to realise all that the answer contains, I have 
little hesitation in saying that the salt of saving moral 
sense was drawn by the first Christians, as indeed 
in a fuller sense it is drawn by us still, from the 
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mine of the awe, wonder, and love with which they 
regarded the conception and fact of a Messiah who 
had suffered and died. 

The first Christians believed that the crucified 
Jesus fulfilled every prophecy, but such a fulfilment 
of prophecy was not, previous to the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, dreamt of by any Jew of the 
first century. Nothing short of the resurrection could 
have made it credible even to the eleven. But once 
the fact that the Messiah must have suffered was 
brought home, it became inevitably a fact of equal 
value with, and more immediate practical significance 
than, His entrance upon His glory. To accept it 
meant what we should call the moralising of the 
conception of the action of God in preparing His 
Kingdom. The Messiah had not simply manifested 
the power of God, He had served His righteousness. 
The hindrance to the coming of the Kingdom was 
a moral hindrance. It was sin, and the Messiah had 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 

And if the action of God was moralised in relation 
to the person and performance of the Messiah, it was 
not possible to ascribe to Him a different non-moral 
kind of action in relation to the subjects of His 
Kingdom, actual or prospective. They were kept 
indeed by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation, but they were moral personalities like the 
Messiah Himself, and the “ keeping” was mediated by 
a discipline akin to that through which the Messiah 
Himself had entered on His glory. Through sufferings 
of their own, endured in faith and fearlessness, they 
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maintained fellowship with the victorious Sufferer as 
with One whom having not seen they loved. Hence, 
while it was impossible and undesirable to eliminate, 
from the faith of Christians, the element of ardent 
expectation of a glory that might burst on them at 
any moment, it was necessary to bring this ardent 
faith into line with the fact and purpose of a 
discipline, in which suffering conflict with the powers 
of this world was a main factor. 

Now, a glance through the Epistle of Peter shows 
what a commanding place suffering occupies in his 
conception of the Christian virtues. The prominence 
given to the virtue of patient suffering in well-doing 
is so great as to give colour to the criticism of some 
philosophic outsiders, that Christian morality is too 
exclusively passive. Perhaps the best answer is to 
say that the Christian spirit has abolished or tran- 
scended the distinction between the active and the 
passive virtues. One who died and rose again, in the 
service of God and men, has revealed a new and active 
virtue in suffering in both these relations. He has 
shown that there is virtue in it, as in nothing else, 
to destroy sin and bring God and men near to each 
other. 

When we read in the Epistle, “ He that has suffered 
has ceased from sin,” we are surprised at what seems 
a daring and questionable generalisation. But the 
apostle is not theorising. He is not speaking of all 
suffering, but only of the suffering of those who have 
been begotten again to a living hope of the Kingdom 
of glory, and are maintaining that hope in righteous- 
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ness of life against the opposition of the world; and 
he is stating a Christian experience. He who so suffers 
according to the will of God, rising, in the power of 
the hope of glory, superior to all panic and fear, has 
ceased from sin. Nay, he has discovered a life through 
suffering, and beyond it, in which he can live his life 
in the flesh, no longer according to his own passions, 
but according to the will of God. It may even be said 
that the Spirit of God and of glory rests upon him. 

I cannot here develop this thought further, but if 
it contains the secret of that delicate poise between 
a sane acceptance of the world as it is and a sense 
of the imminence or even presence of another world, 
that makes the former by comparison of no account, 
which was characteristic of the Christian faith in its 
first manifestation, and which characterises it still, it 
may not be useless to have thrown it out to you in 
this brief general form. Withal, let us remember 
that the problem of reconciling Christian eschatology 
with Christian ethics can have no interest for anyone 
unless it means the problem of reconciling life and 
death in the sense which these words bear to a 
Christian man or woman. The solution of the 
problem is not of theory or of the past. It is 
practical, continuous, prospective. We hope and we 
suffer. Neither part destroys the other. Each is 
leading the other to God and to glory 
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A SURVEY OF RECENT LITERATURE ON 
JEWISH ESCHATOLOGY, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
JESUS! 

A.—List or Books 


J. Priuitive Myruonogican Roots: 


1. Schopfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, von 
Hermann Gunkel. Gdéttingen, Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1895. 

2. Der Ursprung der Israelitisch-juidischen Eschato- 
logie, von Hugo Gressmann. Gottingen, V. u. 
R., 1905. 

3. Die Verwandschaft der jiidisch-christlichen mit 
der parsischen Eschatologie, von Ernst Boklen. 
Gottingen, V. u. R., 1902. 


II. Sysrematic HistoricaL PRESENTATION : 


1. Jiidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba, 
dargestellt von Paul Volz. Mohr, 1903. 

2. Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter, von Wilhelm Bousset. Berlin, 
Reuther u. Richard, 1903. 


1The list is, of course, not exhaustive. Numbers (1, 2, etc.) have 
no reference to order of time. They are given simply to avoid the 
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3. A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in Christianity, 
R. H. Charles’ Jowett Lectures. London, A. 
& C. Black, 1899. 

4, (On the Conception of “ Antichrist.”) Der Anti- 
christ in der Ueberlieferung des Judentums, des 
neuen Testaments, und der alten Kirche, von 
Wilhelm Bousset. Gdttingen, V. u. R. 1895. 

5. (Ut supra.) Der Antichrist in den vorchristlichen 
jiidischen Quellen, von M. _ Friedlander. 
Gottingen, V. u. R., 1901. 


III. Escoatontoay 1n THE New TESTAMENT APART FROM THE 


SyNopric GOSPELS: 


1. Die Neutestamentliche Lehre von der Seligkeit, 
dargestellt von Arthur Titius (Parts II. and III. 
for John and Paul respectively). Mohr, 1895. 

2. St. Paul’s Conception of the Last Things, by 
H. A. A. Kennedy. London, Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1904. 

3. Die Offenbarung Johannis {Meyer-Commentary], 
von der 5 Auflage an bearbeitet, von Wilhelm 
Bousset. Gottingen, V. u. R., 1906. 

4, The Messianic Hope in the New Testament, by 
Shailer Mathews, Decennial Publications of 
the University of Chicago. London, T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1906. 

. Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 2 verb. u. 
verm. Auflage (for Gunkel on 1 Peter and W. 
Lueken on 2 Thessalonians). Gottingen, V. 
u. R., 1907. 

6. St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians: the 

Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes, by 
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George Milligan. Macmillan, London, 1908 
(Note J, p. 166 ff. on the interpretation of 
2 Thess. 21-12), 

7. The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Thessa- 
lonians, by G. C. Findlay. Cambridge Greek 
Testament for Schools. For Appendix (p. 
215 ff.) on the Man of Lawlessness (2 Thess. 
g1-12), 


IV. EscHatonoay in rH Synoptic GosPEts : 


1. As Weiffenbach’s name has given us a starting- 
point we may begin with 
Der Wiederkunftsgedanke Jesu nach den 
Synoptikern kritisch untersucht u. darge- 
stellt von Wilh. Weiffenbach. Leipzig, 
Breitkopf u. Hartel, 1873. 

2. Die eschatologischen Aussagen Jesu in den synop- 
tischen Hvangelien, von EK. Haupt. Reuther u. 
Richard, Berlin, 1895. 

3. III. 1. Erster Theil: Jesw Lehre vom Reiche 
Gottes. 

4, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, von Joh. 
Weiss, 2 vollig mneubearbeitete Auflage. 
Gottingen, V. u. R., 1900. 

5. Die Messianisch-Apokalyptischen Hoffnungen des 
Judenthums, 3 vollig umgearbeitete Auflage 
(First Part of the still unfinished Das Selbstbe- 
wusstsein Jesu wm Lichte der Messianischen 
Hoffnungen seiner Zeit), von W. Baldensperger. 
Strassburg, Heitz u. Miindel, 1903. 

6. Ill. 4, Part Il., Zhe Messianism of Jesus. 

7. Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, Zugleich 
ein Beitrag zum Versténdnis des Markusevan- 
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geliums, von W. Wrede. Gottingen, V. u. R., 
1901. 

8. The Prophet of Nazareth, by N. Schmidt. London 
and New York, Macmillan, 1905. 

9. Das messianische Bewusstsein Jesu ein Beitrag zur 
Leben Jesu-Forschung, von H. J. Holtzmann. 
Mohr, 1907. 

10. The Eschatology of Jesus, by L. A. Muirhead. 
London, Melrose, 1904. 


V. Epirions or JeEwiIsH APOCALYPSES: 


For all the extra-canonical Apocalypses the 2 vols. 
of Kautzsch’s Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen. 
Mohr, from 1900. For the most important in 
English (except 4 Ezra) the editions of R. H. 
Charles. For 4 Ezra, James’ edition, Cam- 
bridge, 1895; and his Art. in Hncy. Bidl.; 
Thackeray, Art. “Second Esdras” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible; Vaganay, Le Probléme 
Eschatologique dans le iv’ Livre d’ Esdras, Paris, 
1906. For the Psalter of Solomon, Ryle and 
James, Psalms of the Pharisees, Cambridge, 
1891. 


B—Part I. THE CENTRAL FIGURE 


THIS survey is not in any proper sense a review of 
the books mentioned above. Most of them have been 
read in full or in their most relevant parts (those 
under IV. almost without exception in full) more than 
once, but attention is asked specially for the matter 
which is central in the books mentioned under IV. 
The books belonging to I, II., III. and V. are considered 
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here, merely in the character of side-lights upon the 
Messianic consciousness of our Lord. They offer helps 
more or less necessary for those who would judge 
rightly of our Lord’s relation to Jewish eschatological 
conceptions, or, if it is preferred, to the definition of 
that relation which we find in the Synoptic Gospels. 

It will be best, therefore, to give our notice of them 
in the form of supplementary remarks intended to 
guide readers, who may agree with us in thinking 
that study of the Jewish apocalyptic literature is likely 
to be an unprofitable memory-exercise unless it is 
dominated by the purpose of ascertaining the relation 
to it of Jesus and the primitive Christian Church. 

Taking up our subject in this way, and taking a 
bird’s-eye glance at the literature of the last thirty- 
five years—since, say, the inception of the “ Little 
Apocalypse” theory of Mk 13\|, of which Weiffen- 
bach (iv. 1) may be considered the most authoritative 
representative, if not the pioneer—we may distinguish 
roughly three types of view. It may be useful to 
give them alliterative names, Pictorial, Pronounced, 
Protective. 

I. The pictorial view is that represented by Haupt 
(iv. 2). 

According to Haupt, the apocalyptic language of 
Jesus is the pictorial medium necessary to express the 
supramundane realities of the Kingdom of God. The 
medium is inadequate, but not more so than any other 
would be. The matter of importance is not the 
inadequacy of the medium 7 se, but its power to 
keep us in touch with the reality it cannot express. 
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Haupt’s position in relation to the eschatological 
utterances of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels taken 
separately is conservative. They are vivid memorable 
utterances, fitted often with the clutch of parable 
and proverb, and no more likely to be invented 
by the evangelists than those apophthegms in the 
Gospels, whose original relation to Jesus no one 
doubts. Haupt insists, however, that the utterances 
have been largely misunderstood and misplaced by the 
evangelists, who were too much men of their time to 
appreciate their plastic character. Haupt’s opinion 
regarding the genuineness of the utterances in se will 
not allow him to accept the “ Little Apocalypse ” theory. 
On the other hand, his belief that the evangelists have 
often misplaced the sayings—a belief which in general 
no one will dispute—leaves him free to hold that 
Jesus actually uttered—of course with differing com- 
passes of references—the sayings ascribed to Him in 
Mk 13* and «bid, v.22. The one referred to the fall 
of Jerusalem, the other to the end of the world. 

As the main positions of Haupt have been re- 
asserted by the present writer (iv. 10), his remarks 
about them will naturally seem those of a prejudiced 
witness. Yet no man’s mind can be stereotyped like 
a book, and consideration may perhaps be claimed for 
the position that, while Haupt may have drawn 
somewhat arbitrarily the lines of definition of the 
sphere within which the literary operations of the 
evangelists may have distorted the reality, this cir- 
cumstance does not weaken the validity of his con- 
tention that our Lord’s views of the world and God’s 
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purpose, of the times and seasons of fulfilment, and 
of His own relation to the fulfilment, are not to be 
measured by the apparent meaning of the eschatological 
utterances. themselves or by the evangelists’ under- 
standing of them. 

II. The second type of view, of which Joh. Weiss 
(iv. 4) may be taken as the representative, may be 
distinguished by the word Pronounced. Ji we may 
state it in a pronownced form, it is to the effect that 
consideration of the eschatological sayings must not 
only enter into the interpretation of our Lord’s con- 
sciousness, but it must enter with determining effect. 
In other words, Jesus was an apocalyptic realist of 
first rank. We cannot enter into His mind without 
a constant effort to realize the unique tension of spirit 
of One who always figured to Himself the catastrophe 
of the world as imminent. His use of apocalyptic 
phrase was like that of all religious men of His time 
and before it—like that also, and especially of the 
NT writers—literalistic, only that with Him the 
literalism was not traditional. It was rather so 
peculiar to Himself that it might just as well be 
considered the opposite of literalistic. He so lived 
by faith in the coming age, that He sat loose to all the 
relations of the present age, and taught His followers 
to do the same. They were to “hate” even “wife 
and children” for His sake, and to remember that in 
heaven they neither marry nor are given in marriage. 
In a word, the teaching of Jesus is in the main not 
ethical but eschatological. 

It is eight years since this pronounced view of 
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matters was expressed in the second edition of Weiss’s 
truly remarkable and suggestive book, and it is 
perhaps not too much to say that the peculiarly vivid 
impression it gives one of the realism of our Lord’s 
conception of the Kingdom of God is traceable in all 
literature touching the heart of the Gospels that has 
appeared since. It may at least be said that few 
writers of the present moment consider it an ex- 
haustive view of matters to describe the eschatological 
sayings as “secondary,” or to regard them as imagery 
that had only an external relation to what is central 
in the mind of Jesus; and some of those who, like 
Wernle,* emphatically repudiate all connexion of 
Jesus with the reckoning craze (Rechnerei) of the 
professional apocalyptist, assert as emphatically that 
His utterances regarding the Kingdom of God—in- 
cluding even Lk 17%—are for the most part of the 
futuristic type. The Kingdom might be present to 
His own spirit, yet He conceived it habitually as an 
“objective magnitude ” of the future. 

So far, our designation, pronounced, may be taken 
to indicate a merit in Weiss’s conception of the 
eschatological matter of the Synoptic Gospels, but we 
wish it also to be taken as a symbol of the essential 
one-sidedness of that conception. ‘To claim for it that 
it is adequate even in the remote sense of supplying 
the right point of view for the study of the mind of 
Jesus, seems to us almost tantamount to the effort (we 
do not of course for a moment credit Weiss with any 


* Die Anfange unserer Religion, Mohr, 1901, and Reichsgotteshofinung 
in den diltesten christlichen Dokwmenten wu. ber Jesus, 1903. 
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such aim) to eliminate from that mind the most 
fundamental element in the conception of God and 
the universe, that pervades the books of the Bible. 
It is no doubt true that the conception of the kingdom, 
as imminent, lies at the centre and not at the cir- 
cumference of the thoughts of Jesus, but that 
conception, which in itself is by no means peculiar 
to Him but is rather a constant feature of prophecy, 
rests on a foundation of everyday morality. Wher- 
ever it is found, it is not indeed simply the accumu- 
lated result, rather the sublimation of all previous 
moral experience. 

Wherever it attains utterance, the voice is not of 
man, but of the Eternal who reigns by righteousness. 
To say that One, in whom the conception found 
utterance as it did in our Lord, must have had an 
unparalleled sense of the triviality of this world as 
compared with that which was to come, is no doubt 
true, but to say that this consciousness of the triviality 
of secular matters must have carried with it a sense 
of the triviality of duties arising out of secular 
relations, is a statement not only unverified but con- 
tradicted by all that history has taught regarding the 
prophetic consciousness. Even Weiss will not say 
that Jesus was more of an apocalyptist than a prophet, 
yet nothing is more certain than that the prophets, 
while they spoke the voice of the Eternal Righteous- 
ness, were at the same time, just for this reason, the 
true servants of their own time. That doubtless is 
the paradox of the situation, but the paradox is the 
truth. 
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III. Our third descriptive category is Protectwe.* 
It is meant to cover views of the eschatological 
phenomena of the Gospels that may be mutually so 
diverse as to have hardly anything in common but a 
repudiation of the exaggerations of the pronounced 
view. These views we may call protective, in that 
they guard a right and reverent sense of our Lord’s 
sanity of mind, and equip us against the “ neurotism ” 
which mistakes the reflection of itself for the historic 
Jesus, and sees in His Messianic consciousness what 
Strauss called a dosis of Schwérmeret. + 

Under this category we may distinguish—almost 
with the'clearness of antithesis—two types: (a) There 
is the view that asserts a positive relation of Jesus to 
the rdle of the Messiah. (6) There is the view that 
denies this relation. 

The study of eschatology as in the Gospels takes us 
to the focus of controversy in modern Lives of Jesus. 
If, as till recently everyone believed, Jesus took the 
Messianic idea seriously, He must have also taken 
seriously the idea of the Olam Habba, or “Coming 
Age” which the Messiah was to inaugurate. From all 
we know of Jewish Messianism, eschatological utter- 


* For a very useful account of the more modern part of the literature, 
here mostly in view, see H. Holtzmann’s little book (iv. 9). Holtzmann 
modestly anticipates that his book will be considered the reactionary 
book of a theologian who is growing old (Preface). Everyone will 
wish that there may be more such ‘‘reactions” from the same 
pen. 

+ Strauss’s Leben Jesu. The phrase that abides in my memory, 
though I have not taken time to find it in the Leben Jesu, is ‘‘ Eine 
gewisse dosis Schwarmerei.” 
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ance of some sort is to be expected from one who 
claimed to be the Messiah. 

Hence, under (@) there can be no @ prioré objection 
to the eschatological element in the Gospels. The 
only question will be whether all of it or part only is 
in keeping with a right estimate of the personality of 
Jesus. Of this type of view and attitude we may take 
Titius (iv. 3) and Baldensperger (iv. 5), and of English- 
speaking writers Matthews (iv. 6), as perhaps the best 
representatives. All of them see an historic fact in 
the assertion of the Gospels, that Jesus claimed the 
Messiahship. 

Titius, writing in 1895, does not, so far as we can 
remember, even refer to the critical difficulties * con- 
nected with the phrase “Son of Man,” and Balden- 
sperger seems to be as confident as Charlesf (ii. 3) that 
“ The Son of Man” was, in our Lord’s day, a current 
Messianic title. It must be claimed for the views of 
all these scholars, that they offer a wholesome counter- 
active to the one-sidedness of Weiss. We are still 
waiting indeed for the second volume of Baldensperger’s 
work, which is to deal with our Lord’s teaching. 
Possibly the apocalyptic colour, which, in accordance 
with the plan of his work, the author has exclusively 
employed to paint in the historical background, may 
cast a too sombre shadow over the Figure in the fore- 

* Since then emphasised especially by Lietzmann and Schmidt. 

+ See especially his discussion, p. 214, note, regarding the Ethiopic 
equivalents for the Greek definite article. He contends that the 
various demonstratives which are prefixed to ‘‘Son of Man” in the 


Ethiopic Book of Simitudes (Enoch) are all renderings of the Greek 
definite article, 
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ground. But his work is bravely conceived, and the 
closing paragraphs of vol. i, in which he weighs the 
highest attainments of Judaism in the Christian 
balance and finds them wanting, give promise of a 
conception of the Messianism of Jesus that shall not 
be at. the cost of faith.*  Titius’s work moves on 
lines too closely in touch with the text of the Gospels 
to involve him in the risk of overstraining the eschato- 
logical element in the consciousness of Jesus. He 
believes, indeed, that the eschatological sayings in the 
Gospels, taken in connection with the actual expecta- 
tions of the primitive Church, give evidence amount- 
ing to proof that Jesus expected the end of the world 
within His own generation. But he is not blind to the 
fact that the Gospels contain a great deal more than 
eschatology, and if such a book as the Fourth Gospel 
could be written at or little beyond the close of the 
apostolic period, it is reasonable to hold that a trans- 
formation of view possible to disciples who had seen 
the apostles was a fortiori possible to the Master 
Himself. 

(6) But there is the other type of view, of which 
Wrede (iv. 7) is the most formidable representative, and 
Schmidt (iv. 8), for English readers, perhaps the most 
accessible exponent, according to which Jesus neither 
acknowledged Himself nor wished to be considered the 
Messiah. We cannot take space here even to sum- 


* Holtzmann (iy. 9), referring to the biography of Heinrich Lang, tells 
how the latter reverted from denial to assertion of the Messianism of 
Jesus, but according to his own confession ‘‘not to the advantage” of 
his faith (p, 2, note 2). 
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marise the critical grounds on which this revolutionary 
position is based. The best statement of the grounds 
is to be found in Wrede’s book, and for a sober and 
sympathetic refutation nothing could well be. better 
than that of Holtzmann (iv. 9). See also Jiilicher’s 
Neue Linien in der Evangelienkritik. As an honest 
attempt to set in a fresh light a leading presupposition 
of what Wrede, so far agreeing with most critics, re- 
gards as the fundamental Gospel of Mark, his book is 
certainly worth reading and considering. For various 
reasons, it is well that even those who have the most 
right to be confident that Wrede has not established 
his main contention, should be forced to re-examine 
the critical postulate of the superior closeness of Mark 
to the primitive facts. We do not know all that is to 
be known about the historical Jesus when we have 
read Mark, and the discussions that have produced the 
“Little Apocalypse” theory go far to discredit the 
assumption that all that we do know within the limits 
of Mark is of the truth. Yet Wrede has not made 
out his case, and any fairly equipped student of the 
Gospels who wishes to witness the reductio ad absur- 
dum—the more complete the more unconscious—of 
the position that Jesus never claimed Messiahship, 
will do well to read the very able and finely conceived, 
but, in relation to this and some other matters, quite 
incredible, book of Professor N. Schimdt (iv. 8). 
Reference was made at the beginning of this survey to 
the name of Weiffenbach (iv. 1), and it may be useful 
to close this part of it by making the intention of that 
reference more explicit. Weiffenbach’s name is justly 
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associated with peculiar honour, with the “Little Apo- 
calypse” theory regarding Mk 13 ||. He did not, indeed, 
originate that theory, but he was its most thorough- 
going if also its most “lengthy” exponent.* Most 
English-speaking writers have been content to pro- 
nounce upon the “ Little Apocalypse” theory, in so far 
as they have considered it at all, the Scottish verdict 
of “not proven.” One who was glad to avail himself 
of this refuge of “ canniness” may be allowed the con- 
fession that he considers recourse to it hardly longer 
possible, If certainty belongs to any theory, as to the 
literary operations that have determined the form of 
our Gospels, it may be claimed for the theory, that in 
the so-called “ great eschatological discourse” (Mk 13 
=Mt 24=Lk 21) there is embedded, along with 
genuine words of our Lord, whether in whole or in 
part, a Jewish-Christian apocalypse written during 
the period of the Jewish-Roman War (66—70 A.D.). 
Discussion of the argument would here be out of place 
(though we shall refer to it later), but it may be 
allowed to a convert to note the change of front in 
those who have passed from rejection to acceptance of 
the theory. Formerly the theory was rejected by scholars 
in this country and in America, because it seemed 
to discredit the evangelists considered as historians. 
Nowadays we have come to believe that the evange- 
lists, while doubtless dealing with history, were hardly 
more historians than they were preachers or homiletic 
writers, and the old argument has lost its power with us, 


‘ * The lengthiness doubtless did not seem so oppressive in the status 
quaestionis of thirty-five years ago as it does now. 
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We are now disposed to accept the theory, on the 
ground that it offers an escape from views in which 
our Lord appears to be entangled in the meshes, if not 
the trivialities, of Jewish apocalypticism. In particular, 
we get rid of the apparent inconsistency between 
vv. and # of Mk 13. The advantages of the theory 
in this aspect are indeed so great as to be embarrassing. 
If the evangelists were so touched with the spirit of 
apocalypticism as to make the historical Jesus speak 
in language that has its parallel rather in the Johannine 
Apocalypse than in other language ascribed to him in 
the Gospels, what confidence can we have that the 
more isolated sayings of Jesus, which bear the eschato- 
logical tinge, are not due to the same influence? For 
minds of the type of Professor Schmidt of Cornell, the 
theory—whether to their own consciousness or not— 
has served the purpose of a main support of a denial 
of any positive relation between our Lord and Messiah- 
ship. On the other hand, there are those who are 
influenced by the “Little Apocalypse” theory in just 
the opposite direction. Acceptance of it is a sign, not 
of their distrust, but of their trust in the Gospels 
as narratives of fact. The words of the “ Little 
Apocalypse ” could be put into the mouth of Jesus by 
the evangelists without offence to their own sense of 
truth, only because Jesus did in fact use to a certain ex- 
tent the apocalyptic style. The style, in fact, must have 
been characteristic of Him, or at least characteristic of 
certain moods or seasons of His life. 

In both these streams of tendency—proceeding from 
the common source of the acknowledgment of an 
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eschatological element in the literary structure of the 
Gospels—one sees great possibility of extravagance. 
And the question arises—in this region it is the question 
of the hour—“ How shall we strike the mean of truth ?” 
It is not primarily a question of what is honouring to 
Jesus. The literature we have surveyed would seem 
to prove that Jesus may be honoured equally by those 
who assert, and by those who deny, His connection 
with Messiahship. It is simply a question of which 
view is the truth. 

Obviously this question cannot be answered apart 
from a knowledge of Jewish apocalyptic conceptions 
and language, such as that with which the literature 
noted in I., II, and III. aims’ at supplying us. We 
shall endeavour in what remains to indicate the direc- 
tion in which the studies represented in that literature 
seem to be carrying us. 


C.—Part II. Tue Sipe Licurts. 


Unless we are mistaken, criticism has reached the 
limits of paradox in its estimate of the constructive 
powers of the NT writers. Those who feel that their 
saneness of mind is bound up with a refusal to discuss 
the question whether Jesus actually lived or had 
anything to do with the origin of the Christian Church, 
are likely to extend the feeling to the question whether 
Jesus identified Himself in any way with Jewish 
Messianism or with current expectations regarding the 
Coming Age. People who could do so much in the 
way of constructing beliefs that have enjoyed the 
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homage of the leading races of the world for about 
2000 years, were surely able also to lay a foundation 
of historic reminiscence, and, unlike certain clever 
people in Gulliver's Travels, they were alive to the 
importance of doing so. They did not conceive that 
the way to build a house was to begin at the top. 

Making what allowance we can for eccentric 
positions like those of Wrede, Schmidt, and Schweitzer 
(iv. 9, p. 3), we may still start with the provisional 
assumption that Jesus was consciously, and at His trial 
confessed Himself to be, the Messiah, and that He 
sometimes used language that is at least reminiscent of 
apocalypse. 

The question here suggested—apart of course from 
all claim to have offered an adequate discussion of it 
—concerns the light which the studies represented by 
the books of lists I, IL, ILI., and V. throw upon the 
amount and value of the apocalyptic element in His 
speech. How far do apocalyptic ideas determine this 
thought ; how far does this thought react upon and 
transform the ideas ? 

The mutually contradictory answers which students 
of the Life of Jesus have given, suggest that some light 
may be expected from this quarter. <A historical 
knowledge of Jewish eschatology may help us to see 
what room there is in the apocalyptic conceptions for 
the play of that originality which we cannot but 
presuppose in Jesus. 

The studies represented in the books of our lists 
seem to have established three points of fundamental 
importance: 1. The real antiquity of what may be 
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called the roots of eschatological conceptions. 2. The 
practical invariableness of the general framework of 
eschatological ideas. 3. The variety and adaptableness 
to historical circumstance that are observable in the 
shaping of individual conceptions. 

Shortly : Antiquity, Invariableness, Adaptableness.— 
I. Antiquity: The books which perhaps most suggest- 
ively, and for the biblical student most relevantly, 
elaborate this point, are those of Gunkel and Gressmann 
(i. 1 andi. 2). The study of primitive mythologies can 
hardly be considered a thing of yesterday, but great 
originality must be claimed for the way in which in these 
books this study has been applied to discovering the 
conceptions which underlie much of the language of the 
Bible writers. The books demand the attention of 
students of the Bible, if only for the reason that the 
facts which form the inductive basis of their main 
position are gathered from the Bible itself. In this 
reference the books represent pioneer work of great 
value and promise. 

The earlier work is narrower in range than the 
later; but the clearness with which it has 
indicated the method proper to this line of study 
entitles it to the full honours of priority. 

Naturally in both books the basis of biblical fact is 
often much more secure than the particular conclusions 
which are reached regarding the primitive myths. 
This is specially the case when, as frequently, the 
myth has to be constructed from fragments whose 
mutual relations are far from obvious. But the 
comparatively narrow range of biblical fact (Gn. 1 
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and Rey 12) and of primitive mythology (the 
Babylonian), to which for the most part Gunkel 
confines himself, rather helps than hinders the reader’s 
appreciation of the worth of the author’s method and 
of the results to which its employment might lead— 
given a wider and fuller knowledge of primitive 
mythologies. Thus, while Bousett (111. 3)* is able to 
show that myths other than Babylonian enter into the 
structure of Rev 12, and while Gressmann’s induction 
of facts is considerably wider than Gunkel’s, it is 
obvious at every turn how much these authors owe to 
the earlier writer. 

As regards the special point of antiquity, the proof 
of it which is mainly interesting to students of the 
Bible lies in the fact that the writers frequently 
employ imagery to illustrate their meaning that is in 
reality only\partially suitable. There is often a surplus 
of detail, whose presence seems to be as unaccountable 
to the author himself as it is to the reader. Thus in 
Zechariah’s vision of the Seven Lamps (Zec 4) there 
is an obvious disproportion between the vision itself 
and the interpretation of the angel. All that is 
material to the prophet’s idea is expressed by the 
seven lamps ( = the eyes of Yahveh) and the two olive 
trees, which denote the royal and priestly houses of 
David and Aaron respectively. But, so far as the 
interpretation is concerned, there is no proper connex- 
ion between the trees and the lamps. The connexion 
belongs to the imagery of the vision, a fact which is 


* See the present writer’s notice in the September (1907) No. of the 
Review of Theology and Philosophy. 
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to Gunkel proof that the imagery is not the free 
invention of the prophet. It is ancient imagery, 
familiar in form but unintelligible in meaning both to 
Zechariah and his readers. Gunkel finds its origin in 
an ancient mythological conception of a heavenly 
tree of which the seven planets were the fruits 
(I. i. p. 124 ffi). 

Whatever may be thought of this particular 
example, taken at random, it is indubitable that the 
language of the Bible is pervaded with imagery, 
which the writers wse to express their own thoughts 
or “revelation,” but which they have not invented 
but taken over from antiquity, in many cases without 
knowledge of its original meaning. 

The most interesting example for our purpose of 
the antiquity of the conceptions underlying Jewish 
eschatology is that illustrated by Gressmann (p. 334 ff), 
in the case of the Messianic title, 0 vids tod avOpwrou, 
of the Gospels.* Gressmann shows that much avoidable 
perplexity has been imported into the discussion 
regarding this matter by unduly narrowing its area 
to the problem of discovering the relation of “ Son of 
man,” as in the Gospels or the NT Apocalypse (not to 
speak of Enoch and Fourth Ezra) to Dn 7%. 

The fundamental error of this procedure is that of 
confusing the first known literary allusions to what 
has become a technical expression with the origin of the 
concept that underlies it. Wellhausen and Lietzmann, 
eg., would not have dwelt as they have done on the 


* See the present writer’s notice of Gressmann’s book in vol. i. 
pp. 826-833 of the Review of Theology and Philosophy. 
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grammatical impossibility (?) of using the Aramaic 
Barnashé to express “The Man,” had they not been 
so ready to assume that the use of this phrase to 
designate the Messiah, which is unintelligible to them 
(seeing that it cannot fairly be deduced from Dn 7%), 
must have been equally unintelligible to Jesus and to 
Jews of His time, and therefore could not have been 
used by Jesus as a self-designation in the way our 
Gospels represent. An error of this kind might, 
Gressmann argues, have been avoided by remembering 
how many technical terms of eschatology there are in 
the Bible alone, whose origin is as much a matter of 
conjecture as Son of Man. Such, eg., are “The Man 
of Sin,’ “He that restraineth,’ “The Lion,” “The 
Second Death,” ete. There is no particular difficulty in 
discovering what in the main a NT writer means 
by one or other of these expressions in the particular 
reference in which he uses it, but why he uses just 
such expressions and what is their origin we do not 
know. The investigations of Gunkel and Gressmann 
serve to show that our ignorance on this point is 
paralleled by the ignorance of the biblical writers 
themselves. That is to say, behind the particular 
phrase and the imagery it involves there is a tradition 
of practically limitless antiquity, that would probably 
take us back to the most primitive religious beliefs 
not only of Babylon and Egypt but of mankind. 

Such a state of the case, in reference both to the 
language and the rites of religion, is in a general way 
recognised by all students of comparative religion. 
But what is perhaps still wanting is that its full 
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significance should be seen in relation to much of 
the religious and especially of the eschatological 
phraseology of the Bible. 

If it be established that the primitive implications 
of eschatological phrases used by the Bible writers are 
largely unknown to themselves, and yet that the sense 
in which they use them is plain enough from the 
contexts in which they are placed, the ground seems 
to be taken from the feet of those who, like Joh. 
Weiss, insist much on what they call the “biblical 
realism.” There may, 2.¢., be invariableness of phrase- 
ology or at least of imagery, but something very like 
the opposite of invariableness in respect of meaning. 
The meaning may in fact be as fluid as the phrase or 
image is stationary. 

Thus, if Gressmann is right in finding the ultimate 
origin of “Son of Man” (as in the Gospels) and of 
St. Paul’s “Second Adam” or “Man from Heaven” 
in the mythological conception of a First Man,* who, 
after experiencing death in the beginning of human 
history, returns in the end of history as a God restoring 
life, the explanations commonly given of the variations 
from Daniel’s symbolic use of the conception—explana- 
tions always unsatisfactory——become unnecessary. The 
truth would be that the author of Daniel (7%) is, as 


* Gressmann, p. 362f. Gressmann agrees in this with Bousset, and 
is inclined also to follow him, though with hesitation, in tracing the 
eschatological transformation of the First Man to Persia. When the 
myth came to Palestine, the ‘‘ God,” in view of Jewish monotheism, 
sank to the level ofan ‘‘angel.” According to Gressmann, it is as an 
angel that the author of Daniel conceives the ‘‘one like a son of 
man” in Dn 78, 
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regards this Figure of the Clouds, as little or as much 
a borrdwer as those who, like the authors of Enoch, 
come after him and were supposed to commit un- 
consciously an exegetical error in converting his mere 
symbol of the Kingdom of the Saints (ze. “ one like unto 
a son of man”) into a real human individual. On 
Gressmann’s showing, the later writers are nearer the 
primitive conception than the author of Daniel, who 
takes the liberty of converting the coming Man into 
a symbol of the coming Kingdom. 

In any case the supposition that the later writers 
were so tied to the author of Daniel, that they could 
depart from his representation only by unconscious 
misconception of his meaning, is groundless. Why 
should they not be in their measure as original as he 
in their use of the common conception ? 

The general bearing of these considerations on our 
Lord’s real or alleged use of “Son of Man” as a self- 
designation is tolerably obvious. We indicate it by 
asking two questions: (a) Is there the least real 
ground for rejecting the testimony of our Gospels 
that He employed this eschatological technical ex- 
pression *—-whatever may have been its equivalent in 


* We do not argue, however, that Jesus used the third person on 
every occasion where we read ‘‘Son of Man” in the Gospels. Nor do 
we argue that on every occasion on which He used Barnashd instead 
of the first personal pronoun, the expression conveyed, or was meant 
to convey, the Messianic claim. The present writer still adheres to 
the view, first expressed by Fiebig, that there was, in the nature of 
the case, a certain possibility of ambiguity in the phrase, which made 

.it peculiarly serviceable for the educative purpose for which our Lord 
actually for the most part employed it. See Fiebig’s Der Menschensohn 
Jesu Selbstbezeichnung mit besonderer Beriicksichtiqung des aramdischen 
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Aramaic—to designate Himself? (6) Is there any 
reason to suppose Him incapable of having used it 
with the amount of originality which the Synoptic 
evangelists represent? Was it they—or one of them 
— and not He, who put into the eschatological phrase 
the conception of a Messiah who should retain His 
identity even in humiliation and suffering ? 

Il. Invariableness—The invariableness of the 
eschatological imagery, and the almost equal invari- 
ableness of the phraseology, may be considered a 
corollary to the proof of the antiquity of the corre- 
sponding conceptions. “ue very fact that the apoca- 
lyptical writers use imagery which is only imperfectly 
adapted to the meaning they wish to express, proves 
that they are following a tradition which has become 
through long use sacrosanct and unalterable. “It has 
long been a commonplace of science that the apoca- 
lyptist does not himself create his material, but takes 
it over from tradition” (Gressmann, p. 339). 

We are concerned here with the bearing of this 
sameness of imagery upon the literary problem con- 
nected with the eschatological matter of the Gospels,— 
especially Mk 13 and parallels. 

Reverting to Weiffenbach (iv. 1), we find the nerve 
of his argument for the “Little Apocalypse” theory in 
the fact that there are in Mk 13]|| patches of what 
may be called eschatologiwal commonplace inserted in a 
discourse whose main purport, apart from them, seems 
to have been to warn the disciples against premature 


Sprachgebrauchs, and the present writer’s Eschatology of Jesus, 
Lect. iv. 
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and disturbing expectations of a consummation, which, 
nevertheless, they are encouraged to consider as 
imminent and belonging to their own generation. 
Thus vv.’ 14 describe the apy?) @divev or “be- 
ginning of travail,’ which is of a stereotyped kind 
—war, famine, persecution, and treachery among 
friends.* Vv.1+ describe the “travail” itself—the 
“abomination of desolation” and the unparalleled 
“tribulation” (cf. Dn 8" and 11°, and for the 
“unparalleled tribulation” 121) the days of which 
are cut short for the elect’s sake Finally, we 
have (vv.24?7) the Supernal Disturbance (cf. Jl 234) 
ending with the “Sign of the Son of Man” 
(Mt 24°), 

Putting the three patches together, we seem to 
have a complete apocalyptic tract belonging to the 
time of the siege of Jerusalem, and written in all 
likelihood not long before our earliest Gospel. 

Granting the likelihood that the evangelists put 
the words of this “ Little Apocalypse” into the mouth 
of the historical Jesus,—in the bond jide belief surely 
that they represented the spirit of what He must 
have said in private discourse with the disciples 
after He had prophesied the fall of the Temple,—we 
have still to face the fact that the “Little Apocalypse” 
is not introduced in one patch into the text of the 
Gospels. Weiffenbach calls the interruptions of the 
text of the Apocalypse “retarding clauses.” These 
clauses are designed to bring the text of the Apoca- 


* On the last of these features, cf. 4 Ezr 6*4 and 5%. 
+ Cp. Epistle of Barnabas 4°. 
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lypse into harmony both with historic fact, as known 
to the evangelist:, and with genuine reminiscence of 
the style of Jesus. Thus, the discourse begins with 
a warning against false Christs.* Again, the part 
setting forth the “ beginning of travail” is interrupted 
by the retarding clause: The gospel must first be 
preached to all nations (v.1°). Yet again the part 
dealing with the “travail” is separated from that 
dealing with the supernal disturbance by a repetition 
of the warning against false Christs (vv.2!-*). And 
finally, the edge of the definite prophecy that all will 
happen within “this generation” (v.*) is blunted 
in the immediately succeeding verse by a declaration 
of nescience, in the case of “even the Son,” regarding 
that “day ” and that “ hour.” 

If, thus, we accept the “ Little Apocalypse” theory 
as a high literary probability—conformable, on the 
one hand, to the likelihood that in a private conver- 
sation with two or three disciples, Jesus would not 
speak in a sustained style of eschatological common- 
place, and, on the other, to the fact that the material 
of the evangelic narrative is homiletic as well as 
historical—what light does acceptance of the theory 
throw upon the eschatological consciousness of Jesus ? 

If one chose to put out of the reckoning of the 
things that make the “Little Apocalypse” theory 

* Weiffenbach justly calls attention to the inappropriateness of the 
phrase ‘‘in my name” (y.°), and thinks that what Jesus really 
warned against was false prophets (cp. Mt 7**:), not false Christs, and 
that the evangelist accommodated the words to suit the situation 


created by such politico-Messianic movements as are referred to in 
the speech of Gamaliel (Ac 5*4#), 
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probable, a conception of the manner and style of Jesus, 
that is derived from the Synoptic Gospels themselves, 
acceptance of the theory might have a very dis- 
turbing effect. 

Innocent things may look very alarming if they 
are dressed up as ghosts. But he who is not under 
the spell of the alarming white of abstract possibilities 
will find in the probability of the theory only what 
helps him to understand the eschatological attitude 
of the historical Jesus. We take space to indicate 
only two matters on which the theory, taken sanely, 
seems to throw some light. As offering suggestions 
only and not proof, we state them interrogatively. 

(a) Does not the theory, viewed in the light of 
the manifestly veracious intention of the Gospels, 
tend to strengthen the belief that the sense of the 
imminence of the final order of things to be intro- 
duced by the glorious Parousia of the Messiah, which 
pervades the NT writings, must rest on reminiscence 
of words actually spoken and of a mode of speech 
actually maintained by Jesus? He not only preached 
that the Kingdom of God was at hand, but He must 
have declared latterly that it would come in final 
power very soon after His death. Even if there were 
not other sayings than Mk 13 |j to this effect—notably 
Mt 10” and Mk 9 ||—-could we reasonably conceive 
of the evangelists putting the Apocalypse of Mk 13 || 
into His lips apart from a genuine belief, going back 
ultimately to reminiscence, that Jesus had bidden the 
disciples expect the final manifestations of the 
Kingdom in their own day ? 
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(6) On the other hand, must not acceptance of the 
theory lessen the confidence with which we are apt 
to assume that a literal interpretation of His words 
regarding the imminence of the final order may be 
taken as a real index of the mind of the historical 
Jesus? We accept the “Little Apocalypse” theory 
largely because we think it unnatural to suppose that 
a person of such holy originality as Jesus spoke, 
when He dealt with the future—especially the future 
in which He had a unique personal interest—in the 
style of a book of Apocalypse. But is it not equally 
unnatural—is it not even suggestive of triviality—to 
suppose that He could have made a statement to the 
effect that, while he was certain that the end of the 
world would happen within that generation, He was 
ignorant of the exact “day” and “ hour” ? 

If Jesus made any definite prediction as to what 
was to happen within “this generation,” it seems still 
most likely that His reference was to the downfall of 
the Jewish State, conceived as the inevitable outcome 
of the decay of the spirit of religious faith (iv. 10, 
Lecture III). As to His words regarding the 
imminence of the Kingdom, so far as these were 
associated with the prospect of His own death, is 
there not much still to be said for the view, which 
Weiffenbach expounds in the latter part of the book, 
that these may most reasonably be taken as the 
assurance of a personal resurrection in the Divine 
Power of which, working almost from the moment of 
His death, all His followers would be sharers? After 
all, the most striking feature of the gospel history, 
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in an eschatological reference, is not what Jesus 
expected for the world or even for His disciples, but 
what He expected for Himself. The time-symbol of 
that expectation was not a generation, but two or 
three days (Hos 67). ‘And the main thing in the 
rest of the NT is not the apocalyptic expectation of His 
glorious Parousia—which is, rather, simply the inevit- 
able out-flashing in Christianised colour of the ancient 
mythological hope—but the sure belief that He, 
who had died, lived again for and in His believing people. 

III. Adaptableness: A word to close on the adapt- 
ableness of eschatological conceptions as they appear 
in Jewish history and in the record of Christian 
interpretation. The point has been illustrated with 
instructive fulness by two of our authorities (ii. 4 and 
il. 5) in the case of the conception of Antichrist. 
Bousset’s invaluable treatise arose mainly out of his 
desire to prepare the way of interpretation of the NT 
apocalypse. In his elaborate study of the commen- 
taries on this book, occupying about one hundred 
closely printed pages of his own Commentary (iii. 3), 
Bousset became, like Gunkel, specially interested in 
the perplexities of commentators over the interpreta- 
tion of chs. 12 and 13. 

Why should the patristic commentators, almost 
without exception, seem to miss seeing that the anti- 
christ of the NT apocalypse could only be the Roman 
power? It was the more remarkable that they did 
not fail to see characterisations of the Roman power 
otherwise in the Apocalypse. Thus Hippolytus* 


* Amddeéts wept Tod dvtixpiorov, chap. 49. 
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knows quite well that in the first half of Rev 13 the 
Roman power is meant. Why should he see the 
Antichrist (to him the second beast of the chapter) 
in a foreign power that is to arise when the Roman is 
ended? It will not do to point to the influence of 
2 Th 21, where, as the patristic commentators all 
understood (as we do), the power that restrains (ro 
Katéyov, 6 katéywv) is the Roman Empire. Could 
this brief Pauline passage have had more weight in 
the history of interpretation than the large, special 
book of eschatology of the NT? In reality the 
points to be explained are, both how the Apostle 
Paul, who, so far as phrasing is concerned, speaks in 
this obscure passage so little from himself, came to 
have the idea that the continuance of the Roman 
Empire delayed the manifestation of Antichrist, and 
how the patristic commentators so unanimously attached 
this definite meaning to the apostle’s isolated and 
enigmatic utterance. Bousset finds one explanation 
for the threefold phenomenon: (a) of the blunder of 
the ancient commentators in their interpretation of 
Rev 12 and 13, (0) of the language used by Paul, and 
(c) of the certainty of the patristic commentators that, 
so far from being Antichrist, the Roman power was 
the restraining influence that prevented its manifesta- 
tion. It is that, before either Paul or the author of 
the NT apocalypse wrote, the Antichrist-tradition had 
taken on this (relatively) fixed form, viz. that Anti- 
christ would appear after the decay of the Roman 
power. 

The point of interest for our purpose is not the 
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attitude of the patristic commentators, who in this 
instance illustrate only the dominating power of a 
tradition, true or false, over those whose task is to 
interpret the message of others rather than give a 
message of their own. It is the attitude of the two 
NT writers. If, as Lueken argues (iii. 5), the refer- 
ence to the temple in 2 Th 2* more than counter- 
balances the weight of evidence against the supposition 
of Pauline authorship, which attaches to the strangeness 
of the passage (ibid. vv. '), we may explain the 
closeness of the Apostle’s adherence to the traditional 
language of eschatology on the principle that great 
reformers are instinctively conservative. They accept 
ease from the burden of originality when it can be 
had without cost to their convictions. There is little 
likelihoood that the line of eschatological tradition, 
which the apostle follows in this instance, had a 
Christian origin. Both Herod the Great and the 
Roman Emperor Caligula had supplied sufficient 
material for the conception of a “ Man of Sin” on 
the lines of Pharisaic tradition, and the investigations 
of Friedlander (ii. 5) show conclusively to how great 
an extent the lines of Jewish and Christian eschatology 
may have been, in relation to the conception of Anti- 
christ, identical. Yet Paul, whose own conception of 
Antichrist must have had much more to do with his 
experience of hostile Jews (cp. 1 Th 2%) than 
with the conduct of Herod the Great or of Caligula, 
is content in this passage to use language which, so 
far as the identification of Antichrist was concerned, 
would convey a meaning very different to the intended 
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one to non-Christian ears. The reason is, that the 
emphasis lies, for Paul’s immediate purpose, not on 
the conception of the Antichrist but on that of the 
restraining power. It accorded entirely with his 
experience of the Roman power, in relation to his 
missionary enterprise and the persecutions of Pharisaic 
Jews, to represent that power as the restraint which 
Providence had imposed upon the power of Antichrist. 
He was willing to use the language of Jewish eschat- 
ology with almost slavish adherence, just so far as it 
expressed this and no further. How far he would 
have been willing to use it after, say, his contact with 
Nero, we may judge a fortiort from the case of the 
author of the NT Apocalypse. From the nature of 
the case this writer was much more bound down to 
the traditional language of eschatology than Paul 
could have been. Yet nothing is clearer than that 
he broke away completely from the tradition from 
which his patristic interpreters could not free 
themselves. To him the Roman power is not the 
restrainer of Antichrist, but rather its incarnation. 

It would be easy to illustrate the same principle of 
adaptableness in the case of the eschatological conception, 
that may seem more relevant to our present study, 
that, namely, not of the Antichrist but of its opposite the 
Christ. On this, students will do well to consult 
Volz Gi. 1), the introductory pages and p. 211 ff, and, 
for extra-Jewish Messianic hopes, Bousset (ii. 2), 
pp. 211-213. 

What bearing has the illustration of this principle 
of adaptableness upon the Gospel problem with which 
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we have been mainly concerned? We may again 
answer mainly by asking other questions. 

Jesus is in many obvious ways not comparable with 
Paul. Yet, like Paul, Jesus was a Jew, persecuted by 
Jews for His fidelity to the true spirit of their canonical 
scriptures, including the Book of Daniel. Was He not, 
too, by temperament and historical position, more of a 
realist than Paul, less given to theological discussion, 
more willing, because more able, to take religious ideas 
and customs as they were, adapting them without 
explanation—save when the need of explanation was 
forced upon Him—to His own purposes? Is it in 
the least degree likely that such a Person, so simply 
conservative yet also so simply original, would either, 
by undue silence or by actual disclaiming, shut himself 
off from all connection with the one effective idea, 
political it might be, yet also religious, not only of 
His own people but of the Roman world—and that 
idea, too, one with roots reaching to the beginning of 
all things and to the centre of all hearts? Could He, 
even if He would, have ignored the idea of a World 
Judge and Ruler and of a Perfect Time? Could He, 
even if He would, have denied, under interrogation of 
a Jewish court, that He was the Christ ? 

He was doubtless original, but He could not deny 
Himself or His Father. 

The literature we have glanced at offers considerations 
which make it at least likely that He made His 
confession of Himself in relation to the Messianic idea, 
both in life and at His death-trial, pretty much as the 
Gospels represent 
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A. THE QUESTION OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
First EPISTLE OF PETER. 


It is long since the strength of the case against the 
authenticity of 2 Peter has been admitted even by 
writers of English speech. Our scholars are still, 
however, naturally averse to the idea that the 
Foundation Apostle bequeathed nothing in the form 
of writing to the Church. It would be fairly deemed 
a matter of more than antiquarian interest if the 
authorship of a writing of such perfect catholicity 
of spirit, combined with a high order of homiletic 
faculty, as the “First Epistle of Peter,’ could be 
claimed with confidence for the leader of the primitive 
Church in Jerusalem. 

We may be content for the present to claim that 
the Petrine authorship is a reasonable possibility. 
We can hardly claim that it is a probability. In 
favour of it are the facts: (a) That the Peter of the 
Acts of the Apostles (see especially the Peter-sermons 
in chaps. 3 and 10) is just as catholic in spirit as the 
author of the Epistle. (6) That the Epistle definitely 
claims to come from “ Peter, an Apostle of Jesus Christ.” 
(c) That it is difficult to conceive how, so early as 
the time of Domitian (the date now usually assigned 
to the Epistle)—within a score of years from the 

Io 
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probable time of the Apostle’s death—it would have 
been possible to pass off upon any considerable portion 
of the Church a spurious writing connected with so 
great a name. (d) That till our own day there seems 
to have been no breath of suspicion regarding the 
authenticity of the Epistle. 

Against these considerations it is pointed out—(a) 
That the Peter of the Acts may be as unlike the actual 
Peter (of, say, the Gospels and Gal 2) as the 
author of this Epistle seems to be. (0) That it is 
a serious mistake to apply modern literary standards 
to the writers of either the Old or the New Testament. 

It may be conceded that the difficulties of con- 
ceiving the Peter, of whom Paul speaks in Gal 2, 
as the author of this Epistle, are considerable. Were 
it not for the sentences of salutation and farewell 
(11 and 5!#1*), it could not have occurred to any one 
that the author might be Simon Peter. 

It seems strange that the Apostle of the Circumcision 
(Gal 28) should have taken it upon him to address a 
letter to churches, either in Asia Minor (1!) or elsewhere, 
which were composed mainly of heathens (11418 21° 38 
4°), and not less strange that the type of doctrine should 
not only exhibit not the slightest sign of anything 
distinctive of Palestinian Christianity (still less of 
legalistic narrowness), but should be Pauline both in 
form of thought, and, to some extent, in language and 
style. Thus, the mode of salutation and conclusion 
would seem to be modelled on that of Paul, and a 
comparison of 2° with Ro 9°25, and of 3° with 
Ro 121, makes it natural (though not necessary) to 
think of literary dependence. 

Moreover, the Paulinism of the Petrine Epistle is 
Paulinism without the Pauline aggressiveness. It 
would seem as though it were no longer necessary to 
warn Gentile Christians against the judaising leaven 
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which was so real for Paul. There is here no antithesis 
between “faith” and “ works.” 

Yet, when all is said, the Petrine authorship remains 
a possibility, which might with fuller light become a 
probability. It is, moreover, a possibility backed by 
ancient tradition and by our total ignorance of how 
Peter taught and preached apart from what we are 
told in the first half of the Acts of the Apostles. 

On the whole, it would appear that the question 
regarding the Petrine authorship has little bearing 
on the subject of our Third Paper. Even if the case 
against that authorship were more decisive than it is, 
we could not get any nearer to the doctrine and style 
of the actual Peter than a study of the Acts of the 
Apostles and of the First Petrine Epistle is fitted to 
bring us. On the other hand, even if it were established 
beyond reasonable doubt that the Epistle is from the 
hand of Peter, the amount of information it conveys 
about the activities of the Apostle is of the scantiest. 
The Epistle is not a letter in the sense in which, eg., 
Paul’s Epp. to the Corinthians and to the Philippians are 
letters. We learn from it not how Peter wrote or spoke 
to Jewish-Christian communities, who were zealous for 
the law as well as believers in the Messiahship of 
Jesus, but rather how he preached to Gentile Christians, 
and, in particular, how entirely free his sermons could 
be from Jewish narrowness whether in their handling 
of the canonical Scriptures, or in their conception of 
the Christian brotherhood. See especially 2*1° 1817 59, 


B. GUNKEL’S COMMENTS ON THE DESCENT OF CHRIST 
INTO Hapzs (1 P 318), 


As reference has been made in some detail (see 
above, p. 128 ff.) to the speculations of Gunkel regarding 
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the relations of biblical apocalyptic conceptions to 
primitive myths, it may be of interest to paraphrase 
at length the remarks of this scholar on 1 P 318". 
in his popular Commentary on the First Epistle of 
Peter in the Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 10 
Lieferung. 

We give his remarks without comment : 

The first observation to be made is that the author is 
alluding to things that are known. He has no need to 
give explanations either about the fact or the contents 
of the “preaching” in Hades. The same is true re- 
garding the “spirits in prison.” No detail is given 
regarding the place of their imprisonment, and even the 
indication of their offence of “disobedience” is of the 
nature of an allusion. 

We can understand such allusions only from know- 
ledge gained independently of the Epistle. Such 
knowledge lies to our hand in the present case in the 
much-discussed story of Gn 6 regarding the inter- 
course of the “sons of God,” 1.e. heavenly beings, with 
the “daughters of men.” 

This story was a favourite one with the Jews down 
to NT times, and underwent about this period various 
modifications, traceable to the rigid monotheism of 
official Jewish theology. The legend meets us in 
Eth. Enoch 6 ff, in the Book of Jubilees (Kautzsch, 
ii. p. 238 ff. and 48 f.), and, as the allusions in Jude 6 
and 2 P 2* prove, it was well known to the 
primitive Christian community. The extended extra- 
biblical form relates that God condemned the fallen 
spirits who had left their heavenly home and 
defiled themselves with the women of earth, to 
be bound with eternal chains in the darkness of 
Tartarus. There they were to remain till the Day 


of Judgment, when they were to be thrown into the 
Fiery Abyss, 
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The references in the Petrine Epistle suit all this 
exactly. ‘The “sons of God” of Gn 6 are the “ spirits 
in prison” (1 P 3! cf. Rev 207), who “formerly were 
disobedient.” 

Their disobedience consisted in their not keeping the 
bounds proper to their being. They “kept not their 
first estate but left their own habitation” (Jude 6). 
This happened “ when the long-suffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah when the ark was a-preparing ” 
(1 P 37°). Of this “long-suffering” we hear also in 
Eth. Enoch 9, where the archangels cry to God: 
“Thou seest this and sufferest it, and dost not tell us 
what we are to do with them [the disobedient].” The 
author of 1 P finds the explanation of the Divine 
delay in the fact that the ark which saved Noah could 
not be built in a moment. 

It is to be noted that the Jewish tradition knows 
also of a preaching to the “spirits in prison.” Enoch 
(Joc. cit.) receives the commission to announce to the 
spirits, who repent too late, that they are to expect no 
grace. We see from 1 P 38% that in the primitive 
Christian tradition Christ took the place of Enoch. 
The message which Christ brings to the sinful spirits, 
and which Peter assumes to be known to his readers, 
can be none other than that which Jesus Christ 
preached to sinful men during His earthly life. Thus 
primitive Christianity outbids Judaism in charity, by 
holding out a possibility of final forgiveness even to 
such horrible sinners as the fallen heavenly spirits ; and 
the idea, which thus clothes itself in semi-mythological 
garb, is that of the Apokatastasis or restoration of all 
(Acts 374), z.¢. the return of all to God. That this is also 
the view of the author of the Epistle appears from the 
context of this passage, ze. 1 P 318", Christ, he seems 
to say, brought sinners to God by His death, and, in 
addition, He went and preached to the spirits in prison, 
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It follows from this that the time at which the preach- 
ing took place was after the resurrection of Christ from 
the dead. 

Our passage thus presupposes the descent of Christ 
to Hades, a doctrine to which there are allusions else- 
where in the NT (cf. Rev 118, Col 2%, Eph 4%). This 
“descent” is itself of mythical origin. Heathen 
nations tell the like of the Gods of Light and Vegeta- 
tion: witness the Babylonian story of Istar’s descent to 
Hades. 

This explanation, Gunkel concludes, clears the 
passage of all obscurity. That expositors still hesitate 
to accept it, is due principally to their disinclination to 
acknowledge the presence of remnants of mythology in 
the NT. 

Another explanation regards the “spirits in prison” 
as the souls of the men who were swept away in the 
Flood. But of their imprisonment tradition says 
nothing. Rather the men were killed at the Flood, but 
the fallen spirits, who as spirits could not die, were 
put in prison. 

Yet again, in order to avoid the idea of a descent of 
Christ to Hades, it has been held that the preaching of 
Christ took place at the time of Noah before the Flood, 
and was valid for the spirits, though the latter were 
only imprisoned later. This would imply either that 
the pre-existent Christ appeared Himself in Noah’s 
time, or—climax of arbitrariness in interpretation !— 
that He preached by the mouth of Noah or Enoch. 
But the text of our passage protests against all such 
strained exegesis. For the fall of the spirits took place 
wore, 1.€. in the early prehistoric time, and Christ 
preached in the Spirit, or according to which He 
was quickened by God. That is, He preached after 
His resurrection. 
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author has achieved a success not inferior to that of ‘The Crown of Science,’ and 
this is no little commendation.” 

The Guardian says: ‘‘ This is a striking book and well maintains the reputation 
of the author of ‘The Crown of Science.’ It is not only forcible, however, but 
spiritual, and if overbold occasionally in expression, is very suggestive in the many 
lines of thought it points to.” 


New Book of Family Prayers. 


HOME PRAYERS, 
For Morning and Evening Worship and for Special Occasions. 


Third Edition. cap. 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, red burnished, 
edges, with Register, 3s. 6d. net; leather limp, in box, 5s. 6d. 
net; French morocco, bevelled boards, red under gold, in box, 
7s. 6d. net. Also a Cheaper Edition at 2s. 6d. net. 


The Methodist Recorder says: “‘ One of the best we have met. . . . In chastened 
restraint it comes near to the Prayer Book.” 
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FROM MR. MELROSE’S CATALOGUE. 


BOOKS BY ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A., D.D. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


IN THE SECRET PLACE, 
A Book of Daily Devotional Meditations for a Year. 
(Uniform with ‘‘In the Hour of Silence.”’) 


Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, gilt edges, 48. 6d. net ; padded French 
morocco, round corners, gilt edges, in box, 6s. 6d. net. 
-The Expository Times says: ‘‘It has a literary grace, as well as the true deyo- 


tional feeling associated with every one of Mr. Smellie’s volumes. .. . Here isa 
whole sermon. Here is a whole system of Theology.” 


Fifth Edition. 
IN THE HOUR OF SILENCE. 
A Book of Daily Meditations for a Year. 


With Special Poems for each Month, by KATHARINE TYNAN 
HINKSON and ““M. M, R.” 


Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


Dainty Miniature Edition (the Fourth), 32mo, red edges, 2s. 6d. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Expository Times says: ‘All is original and all of choicest quality. .. . 
Every copy carries with it the persuasive eloquence of the grace of God.” 


Fifth Edition. = Ga 4 
MEN OF THE COVENANT. 
With Thirty-seven Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, gilt top, rough edges, 480 pp., 6s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle says: ‘These brief character-studies . . . give a real 
impression of those dour and heroic zealots who fought and preached beneath the 


Banner of Blue.” 


Second Edition. 
SERVICE AND INSPIRATION. 
Royal 18mo, cloth, 2s, net. 
Special Presentation Edition, in leather, 3s. net. 


The Bookman says: ‘‘ Mr. Smelli¢ has an especial talent for writing words which 
are almost personal in their effect, which are bracing while consoling, which are 
inspiring while uttering sympathy, which soothe even while they command. This 
volume is in the author’s own happy style, suggestive and encouraging.” 
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FROM MR. MELROSE’S CATALOGUE. 
BOOKS BY PRINCIPAL SIMON, M.A., D.D. 
THE REDEMPTION OF MAN. 


Discussions bearing on the Atonement. 


Demy 8vo, cloth boards. New Edition. 6s. 6d. net. 


The Christian World says: ‘‘One of the chief merits of the book, in our judg- 
ment, is the prominence given to broad philosophical considerations. . There is 
a fresh chapter on Paul’s view of justification in its relation to the death of Christ, 
especially as regards Paul’s mental State before his conversion ; Dr. Simon’s treat- 
ment of this difficult point is interesting.” 

The Expository Times says: ‘“‘The cheapest book of the month, and we think 
we should say the best. The new chapter is worthy of a great book. mY 


TWICE BORN: AnD OTHER SERMONS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3g. 6d. net. 


The Methodist Recorder says: “ hee is always room for such strong and telling 
teaching as is found in this book. - Dr. Simon’s style is clear and “logical ; the 
language is restrained, but the fire glows through it. . . . The book will appeal to 
thoughtful readers as stimulating to thought and helpful to faith.” 

The Lxaminer says: “One of the most profound and distinctive volumes of 
sermons that we have met with for a long time—deeply impressive and quite unusual. 
We feel that we are in the hands of one thoroughly at home in Divine truth and with 
an assured grasp upon the supreme realities. The remarkable thing about this 
unostentatious book is the massiveness of the thought and the clear-cut firmness of 
the style.” 

The Christian says: ‘‘A volume of sermons marked by original and vigorous 
thinking, with keen theological acumen, accompanied by a deep sense of the needs 
of the human heart.” 


THE MAKING OF A PREACHER. 
Royal 18mo, cloth boards. 4s. net. 
The Scotsman says: ‘‘ His advice is sound and practical, and the volume should 


be found extremely beneficial by the student of divinity and by the lay preacher as 
well.” 


Striking Book on the Apostle Paul. 


PAUL THE MYSTIC. 
A Study in Apostolio Experience. 
By James M. CamMppe.t, D.D., Author of ‘‘The Indwelling 
Christ,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Academy says: ‘‘In the elaboration of his thesis Dr. Campbell exhibits con- 


siderable scholarship. He has an intimate knowledge of Pauline literature, and his 
references to it are apt and well chosen.” 
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FROM MR. MELROSE’S CATALOGUE. 


By the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT. 
THE FINGER OF GOD. 


Studies and Suggestions in the Miracles of Jesus. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Critical Review says: ‘‘There has not been published for a quarter of a 
century a more suggestive, informative, and competent work on the Miracles of 
Jesus. We have no hesitation in saying that it is a book we ‘cannot do without.’ 

. . The spirit of it is admirable; to the preacher it is stimulating, and, not least, 
it is written in a style at once delightful and distinguished.” 


THE SHRINE OF FAITH: Our Lorpb’s HUMAN 


EXPERIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Examiner says: ‘‘The present book will increase Mr. Wright’s high reputa- 
tion. It is one of the freshest studies of our Lord’s human experience that we have 
in English. . . . Preachers who cannot buy many books ought to try and buy this.” 

The Dundee Advertiser says: ‘‘The writer’s popular, practical style, which is 
seen at its best in this book, is characterised by earnestness, lucidity, and beauty, 
and his love of truth and reverence for righteousness shine forth in every page. The 
book is worthy to be placed beside Farrar’s Life, and is destined to become a 
favourite volume with theologians and laymen of every change of thought.” 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
THE OTHER ROOM. 


Suggestions of Immortality. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The Examiner says: ‘‘A series of brief meditations which merit high rank in 
apologetic literature. It has the rare merit of creating the mood in the reader 
wherein life beyond the grave appeals as a self-convincing fact and no mere theory 
that needs proving.” 

The Methodist Recorder says: ‘‘In attractive and often picturesque language, 
different aspects of the Christian Hope are described, and what the writer calls ‘ the 
practice of immortality’ is enforced. Dr. Abbott knows how to speak words in 
season to stricken mourners, and his book casts light on many of the problems which 
perplex devout minds in the hour of bereavement.” 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘The Age of Faith,” etc. 


THE GROW H-OF VT RESSOUE 
Second Edition. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s. 


The Methodist Recorder says: ‘‘Whether or not the reader can follow this 
alluring guide to the highest reaches of his hopes and aspirations, he will come back 
eis co conviction of the greatness and immortality of the soul for which Christ 

as died.” 

The Saint Andrew says: ‘‘We commend without reservation this admirable 
book. It is thoughtful, and, in the best sense of the word, eloquent, and will be 
read with equal interest and profit.” 
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FROM MR. MELROSE’S CATALOGUE. 


BOOKS BY THE REV. W. W. SIDEY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


BEES PEENT Or RIS C3 


Studies in the Silences of Jesus. 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Guardian says: ‘‘ The fruitfulness of Gospel study is conspicuously 
illustrated by this excellent book. . . . Very thoughtful and admirable.” 


PROGRESS AND PERFECTING. 
Studies in Christian Discipleship. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘The discourses are thoughtful and well 
written and expound in an effective way some of the most important aspects 
of the Christian life and character.” 


The Liverpool Daily Mercury says: ‘‘ Full of sound practical advice in 
Christian discipleship.” 


BY THE REV. HENRY W. CLARK. 


THE CHRIST FROM WITHOUT AND 
WITHIN. 


By the Rev. Henry W. Ciark, Author of ‘‘ Meanings and Methods 
of the Spiritual Life.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Shefield Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘The ‘Study’ is a very thorough 
piece of work, and readers of St, John will find it stimulating.” 


BY PROFESSOR S. WALTER GREEN, M.A. 
LESSONS IN NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


A Secondary Course. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. Key, 1s. 6d. net. 


Lonpon: ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pitarim StReeT, E.C. 


FROM MR. MELROSE’S CATALOGUE. 


THE WESTMINSTER NEW TESTAMENT. 


(Authorised Version.) 


A New Series of Commentaries by Modern Writers, designed for Teachers, 
Ministers, and Private Students. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt top, silk 
register, 28. net; leather, 3s. net. 


General Editor: A. E. GARVIE, M.A.(Oxon.), D.D.(Glas.). 


TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 
ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. [Second Edition. 


With Notes and Introduction. By Rev. HENRY W. CLARK, Author 
of ‘* The Christ from Without and Within.” 


ST. MATTHEW. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. DAvip SmiTH, M.A., D.D., 
Blairgowrie, late of Tulliallan, Author of ‘‘ The Days of His Flesh.” 


TH E ACTS. < [ln the Press. 
By Rev. Professor H. T. ANDREWS, B.A., New College, Hampstead, 
London. 


FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 
ST. MARK. Rev. S. W. Green, M.A., | THE CAPTIVITY AND PASTORAL 


Professor of New Testament Greek, EPISTLES. Rev. James STRACHAN, 
Regent’s Park Baptist College, M.A., London, Author of ‘‘ Hebrew 
London. Ideals.” 


ST. LUKE. Rev. A. E. Garvir, M.A., 


D.D., Principal of New College, HEBREWS AND THE GENERAL 
Hampstead, London. EPISTLES. Rev. ALEXANDER 


SMELLIE, M.A., D.D., Carluke 
ROMANS AND GALATIANS. ea W. ’ 2) 
Doucras Mackenzin, M.A., D.D., Author of “Men of the "Covenant, 


President of Hartford Theological EE: 
Seminary, Conn., U.S.A. 


THESSALONIANS AND CORINTHIANS: JOHANNINE EPISTLES AND THE 


Rev. Professor R. | MackINTOsH, APOCALYPSE. Rev. ALEXANDER 
M.A., D.D., Lancashire Independent Ramsay, B.D., London, Author of 
College, Manchester. ‘The Christian Citizen.” 


Some Press Opinions. 

The Exgosttory Times says: ‘‘ There is a vast assembly waiting for it. Barnes’ New 
Testament sold by thousands. . . . This is as simple as Barnes’ and more scientific.” 

The Christian World says: “‘In his introduction, Mr. Clark takes the traditional 
view of the authorship of the Gospel, and states the arguments in favour of it with clear- 
ness and force.” 

The Westminster Gazette says: ‘‘Mr. Clark’s comments and elucidations should be 
exceedingly helpful, not only to teachers, lay preachers, and others engaged in Christian 
work, but to all readers of the Bible. It is well printed, and of a very convenient size.’ 

The Sunday School Chronicle and Christian Outlook says: ‘‘To teachers the series 
is of special importance. The arrangement, in well-marked Sections, is a happy one, the 
notes are sufficient, and the general lessons well brought out.’ 

The Publishers’ Circular says: ‘‘It is a handy volume, very neatly got up.” 
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